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| Raging and Gentlemen: I congratulate 
you and also myself on the oppor- 
Ladies and Gentlemen: I congratulate 
you and congratulate myself on the oppor- 
tunity we have for the serious discussion 
of a question, than which none is of more 
pressing and permanent importance. When 
we entered the war, President Wilson said 
our urgent need was “to arouse and in- 
form the people so that each individual may 
be able to play his part intelligently in our 
great Struggle for democracy and justice.” 
This is his statement of the need for the 
practice of citizenship. It is America’s 
permanent need either in war or peace. 
To achieve “ freemen’s citizenship” 
restore and preserve government “of the 
people, by the people and for the people”; 
to develop small communities into little 
democracies with school houses for their 


capitols; to put human rights above prop- | 


erty rights, as our boys in the trenches of 
France are doing; to apply ethical stand- 
ards to politics and economics; to enlarge 
the average man’s opportunities and his 
capacity to appreciate them; to make social, 
political and economic conditions to be of 
such a sort that all citizens, both native 
and foreign born, when speaking of the 
United States, may say “my country” and 
mean what they say; that they may say it 
not only with honesty, but with such a de- 
gree of enthusiasm as to be willing to put 
the interests of “my country” above the 
interests of “myself,” nothing less than 
this, as I understand it, is the ultimate pur- 
pose of the community center movement. 
It is a movement in constructive democ- 
racy. 

The kind of community, whose organiza- 
tion we seek to promote, is, in Professor 
Royce’s phrase, “a beloved community.” 








It is an imagined community. It nowhere 
as yet exists. But there are many encour- 
aging approximations to it to-day, as there 
have been in the past. The movement to 
organize local self-governing communities 
has an ancient and interesting history. It 
takes us back to the New England Town 
Meeting. While in some respects it is 
peculiar to New England, yet it has its 
roots in local assemblies, which in some 
form have always existed in England. 
Among the many evidences of it which re- 
main, is the fact that in Shires, where the 
Danes settled the town was called a “ by,” 
and had the right to enact its own “ by- 
laws,” that is, town laws. The most prim- 
ative form of the free village-community 
existed among the ancient Teutons. In its 


| Teutonic form, such a community is known 


as the mark, that is, a place defined by a 
boundary line. It has existed in the Rus- 
sian Mir, in which form of village organi- 
zation, five-sixths of the population of 
European Russia live, and which to-day is 
playing a significant part in Russia’s refor- 
mation. It has existed for centuries in 
the Swiss cantonal assembly, of which Mr. 
Freeman, in his “Growth of the English 
Constitution,” gives a detailed and eloquent 
account. The fact that counterparts of a 
free self-governing community are to be 
found in so many parts of the Asyrian 
world, is a significant indication of a uni- 
versal conviction that such organization is 
a necessity for human welfare. 

The war has clothed this movement with 
a fresh interest and a new significance. 
The fundamental challenge which the waz 
has made to all thoughtful people is the 
need of organizing human life on juster 
and saner lines in the construction of a 
better sort of world. The German Refor- 
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mation gave us a start towards religious 
freedom; the French Revolution gave us 
a start towards political freedom; the 
present world tragedy is giving us a still 
bigger start towards economic freedom. 
In our attempt to meet the opportunity 
with which the war’s challenge confronts 
us, we have already discovered that no 
superficial remedy will answer because the 
disease lies too deep. We have discovered 
the futility of attempting to purify the 
water in a well by painting the pump. We 
must go deeper for our remedy. 

Our remedy seems to me to be nothing 
short of organizing local communities into 
little democracies. In the atempt to per- 
form this task, the new movement has dis- 
covered that there has been developed 
through long and patient effort, an institu- 
tion, perfectly adapted to its purpose, and 
conveniently distributed in every city, and 
village, and hamlet in America. It is the 
free American Public School. The sig- 
nificance of this fact, it is difficult to exag- 
gerate, because it makes the movement not 
only to be political, but educational. It 
makes the school not only the Community 
Capitol, but the people’s university. It 
furnishes the one guarantee, that local 
self-governing communities shall be capable 
of self-government. Thomas Jefferson was 
correct and wise in saying, “If the people 
expect to be free and independent, and at 
the same time ignorant and illiterate, they 
are expecting something that never has 
been or ever can be.” 

It is my purpose to give a bird’s-eye view 
of some of the community uses of the 
school house, as means for achieving 
democracy’s aims. For this instrument, 
ready made to our hand, is most available 
for the practice of citizenship. Like ail 
great discoveries the community use of the 
schoolhouse grew out of a conscious and 
profound need. Rauschenbusch calls the 
appropriation of the school house for more 
varied purposes a master stroke of the new 
democracy. It is the only democratic insti- 
tution existing in America, non-sectarian, 
non-partisan and non-exclusive. It fur- 
nishes the only platform on which all the 
people can meet. It is our foremost in- 
dustry from whatever standpoint it is re- 
garded, with its 22,000,000 girls and boys, 
600,000 school teachers, 277,000 school 
buildings, $1,347,000,000 invested in prop- 
erty and $750,000,000 annually spent for its 
support. It is the most American institu- 
tion, the greatest American invention, and 
the most successful social enterprise yet 
undertaken by any nation. Nevertheless, 
its golden age lies before it, not behind it. 
It is now entering upon a new era in its 
already notable history, an era which will 
witness its vastly increased usefulness to 
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our experiment in democracy, am experi- 
ment which depends for its success more 
on the free public than upon any other 
single factor. 

I treat the use of the school house as a 
people’s university and community capitol 
not only for the sake of giving informa- 
tion concerning a popular movement, but 
also to stimulate a motor reaction to democ- 
racy’s appeal. It is something more than 
information that we need if America’s ex- 
periment in democracy is to succeed. As 
the wise Goethe said, “Teaching does 
much, but enthusiasm does all.” It is not 
mere knowledge which we need, it is felt 
knowledge, which is a very different thing. 
It is like the experience of a certain little 
girl whose brother had set a trap for birds. 
When she protested to her mother, the 
mother asked her whether she had done 
anything in regard to it. “Yes,” she re- 
plied, “I prayed that the trap would not 
work.” “That is well,” said the mother, 
“did you do anything else?” “Yes, I 
prayed that God would keep the birds out 
of the trap.” “That is well, did you do 
anything else?’ “Yes,” said the girl, 
“then I kicked the trap all to pieces.” This 
is a motor response due to her intensity of 
feeling on the subject. 

If we are to make a motor reaction to 
the need of organizing communities into 
little democracies, there is one essential 
preliminary requirement. We must have 
open minds. 

One of the folk high schools of Den- 
mark maintains a regular study called, 
“Window in the West,” the purpose of 
which is to acquire new ideas from Eng- 
land and America, that Denmark may use 
them for its own improvement. Such a 
course should be in the curriculum of every 
public school. The aim of the forum is to 
put a new window into the mental outlook 
of every community. The value of an 
open mind cannot be calculated. Every 
great leader of the world’s thought and 
action has insisted on its indispensable im- 
portance. Confucius expressed it in the 
golden phrase—“ mental hospitality.” Soc- 
rates used a phrase out of which was coined 
the word “philosopher.” He said, “I am 
not a wise man, I am a lover of wisdom, 
a seeker after new ideas.” Jesus called it 
the “spirit of truth.” So highly did he 
regard it that he called it a holy spirit. 
The reason why these masterful leaders of 
men so prized the habit of being open- 
minded is because they understood that 
without mental hospitality no progress in 
anv line is possible. 

If then with open minds we consider the 
community use of the school house what 
does it mean as a place for the practice of 
citizenship? In attempting to state in 
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brief, a subject so big, one must needs have 
what the poet Keats calls “negative capa- 
bilities.” He must know what to leave in 
the inkstand, what to leave unsaid. A 
bird’s-eye view of the facts may be had 
if we group them under the use of the 
school house as a community capitol, a 
9 forum, and a neighborhood 
club. 

A Community Capitol.—The school 
house as the community capitol obviously 
means that it shall be used as the polling 
place. It ought to be so used for economic 
reasons alone. Why should we rent special 
buildings, when we already own school 
houses conveniently located in every dis- 
trict? If voting precincts so far as pos- 
sible were made identical with school dis- 
tricts, if the school houses were used as 
polling places, if the election machinery 
were simplified and if school teachers were 
employed as election officers, because they 
have the required intelligence and are 
already public officials, every State in the 
Union would save many thousands of dol- 
lars annually. But we ought to use the 
school house as the polling place, not only 
for economical reasons, which is of the 
least importance, but especially for the 
sake of the ideal which the ballot repre- 
sents. It is the symbol of our member- 
ship in America. It is a sacred symbol. 
During the last campaign Candidate 
Hughes voted in a laundry in New York 
City, and President Wilson voted in a fire 
house in Princeton. Barber shops, livery 
stables, “any old place,” is regarded good 
enough for voting purposes. Is such a 
place a fitting place in which to exercise 
the highest duty and function of American 
citizenship? The ballot box is our Ark of 
the Covenant and just as the Ark of the 
Covenant, which was the symbol of the 
Hebrew Republic, was given a place in the 
Holy of the Holies in the national temple, 
so our ballot box ought to be given a place 
befitting its importance. The one fitting 
place for it is the public school, which is 
the temple of our democracy. 

The ballot box and voting booth ought 
to be made decorative and kept perma- 
nently in the school house, because of the 
permanent ideal which they embody. It 
should be kept to make vivid the function 
of the school. “The walls of Sparta are 
built of Spartans,” sang an old poet. The 
walls of America are built of Americans 
and the Public School is the factory in 
which they are produced. The public 
school’s function is to make not merely 
good men and women, but good citizens for 
the republic. The great need of our 
American democracy is that in every 
school district the public school should be 
developed into a worthy university of the 





people, which shall confer citizenship as 
a degree upon those who in this school 
shall have made themselves fit to receive it. 
As soon as we put this fact in the fore- 
ground, we set in operation a formative 
principle whose effect on the school will 
be reforming and vitalizing. Because we 
shall be compelled to ask the further ques- 
tion, What kind of studies ought the cur- 
riculum to contain? what kind of studies 
are most worth while in the process of 
making citizens? The three unsettled 
questions which the schools are always de- 
bating are the content of the curriculum, 
the method of teaching, and business mau- 
agement. The new question concerning 
the use of the school house as the com- 
munity capitol will shed more illumination 
on these three problems than anything else 
has yet done. It will insure a wise solu- 
tion of them. It will wed the processes of 
the school to patriotism and to practical 
human needs. It will save the school from 
the blight of professionalism which is its 
most deadly enemy. This fact can best be 
stated in brief by employing an illustration. 

It has ever afforded much interesting 
speculation and much amusement to ask 
and discuss the question, What would 
modern educational experts have made of 
Lincoln, if, as a baby, he had been put in 
their care? “They would have started 
him on sterilized milk, clothed him in disin- 
fected garments, sent him to kindergarten, 
where he would have learned to weave 
straw mats and sing about the “ Blue Bird 
on the Branch.” Then the dentist would 
have straightened his teeth, the occulist 
would have fitted him with glasses, and in 
the primary grades he would have been 
taught by pictures and diagrams the dif- 
ference between a cow and a pig, and, 
through nature study he would have 
learned that the cat-bird did not lay kit- 
tens. By the time he was eight he would 
have become a “young gentleman”; at 
ten he would have known more than the 
old folks at home; at twelve or fourteen 
he would have taken up manual training, 
and within two years have made a rolling 
pin and tied it with a blue ribbon. In the 
high school at sixteen, where he would 
have learned in four years that Mars was 
the reputed son of Juno, and to recite a 
stanza from the “ Lady of the Lake.” Then 
to college where he would have joined the 
glee club and a Greek letter fraternity, 
smoked cigarettes and graduated, and 
never have done anybody any harm! Well, 
perhaps, we don’t know and can’t tell what 
might have been, but we can’t help feeling 
thankful that Lincoln’s training and educa- 
tion were left to Nancy Hanks—and to 
God.” 
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in the school as the symbol of its chief 
function, to wed the school to patriotism, 
will keep its processes sane, and in turn 
will help to purify politics. Our purpose 
is not to bring politics into the schools, but 
to bring the schools into politics, and give 
to them the commanding influence in pub- 
lic affairs they were designed to exercise. 
A Community Forum—tThe use of the 
school house as a forum is the next logical 
step to take after it has been made the 
community Capitol. In every State con- 
stitution provision has been made for a 
Capitol building, in which the representa- 
tives of the people can meet to debate 
public questions and vote on public policies, 
but the only place they provide, in which 
the people themselves may meet, is “in a 
peaceable manner.” The humor of this 
comission would be refreshing, if it were 
not so serious. “A popular government 
without popular information or the means 
of acquiring it,” said Madison, “is but a 
prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or per- 
haps both. Knowledge will forever gov- 
ern ignorance; and a people who mean to 
be their own governors must arm them- 
selves with the power which knowledge 
gives.” 
hood suffrage in America. This may have 
been a blunder, or it may not. At any 
rate it is a fact and nothing is so convinc- 
ing as a fact. Inasmuch as there has been 
placed in the hands of average men, and 
many average women, the ballot through 
which public policies are determined and 
public officials elected, it is of primary im- 
portance that a means be provided for the 
discussion of public questions so that they 
may educate themselves by going to school 
to one another and equip themselves to 
vote intelligently. “For no man has a 
right to take part in governing others who 
has not the intelligence or moral capacity 
to govern himself.” This is the practical 
and philesophical ground on which the ne- 
cessity for a community forum rests. It 
is an open meeting conducted by citizens 
themselves for the discussion of social, 
political, economic or any other questions, 
which concern the common welfare. 
“There are two ways to govern a com- 
munity,” said Lord Macauley in the British 
Parliament, “one is by the sword, the other 
is by public opinion.” Ours is a govern- 
ment by public opinion. It is obvious that 
the welfare of a democracy requires that 
public opinion be informed and educated. 
The greatest danger to a democracy is that 
the forces which control public opinion 
should be corrupted at their source. The 
pulpit and press are moulders of public 
opinion but thev are no longer dependable. 
We must establish public free forums un- 
dominated by private interests. If it is 


We have adopted universal man- | 
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right for the State to spend money to pro- 
vide polling places, it is just as right and 
even more necessory for the State to spend 
money for forums in which citizens may 
fit themselves to vote intelligently. In his 
remarkable book “Physics and Politics,” 
Walter Bagshot devotes a chapter to “ Gov- 
ernment by Discussion,” in which he con- 
vincingly demonstrates its essential value 
to all free governments. 

This being the nature and purpose of the 
forum, it follows that its basic principle 
must be freedom of thought and freedom 
in its expression. The forum is organized 
on the basis of difference not agreement. 
It aims not at uniformity but at unity. It 
is not only a stupid world, where all think 
alike, but there can be little or no progress 
if we listen only to those with whom we 
agree. It is significant that our word mis- 
understanding has become a synonym for 
quarrels, whereas most of our quarrels 
would be found to involve not a funda- 
mental difference but just a failure to 
understand each other. 

Inasmuch as men, who do not agree with 
each other, have to work with each other 
in life’s activities, it is obviously important 
that they should try to understand each 
other. The Christian ought to understand 
the agnostic and the agnostic the Christian; 
the Roman Catholic the Protestant, and the 
Protestant the Roman Catholic; the Demo- 
crat the Republican, and the Republican 
the Democrat; the capitalist the laborer, 
and the laborer the capitalist. These 
classes usually associate only with members 
of their own class, and read only their sec- 
tarian or partisan newspapers. They are 
provincially-minded. We are, of course, 
under no obligation to agree with each 
other, but as members of America it is our 
moral and patriotic duty to understand 
each other. For there is no hope of peace 
and co-operation in a democracy unless 
men have the right to think for themselves, 
unless they agree to disagree agreeably, 
and unless they try to understand each 
other. 

The Forum furnishes the means for 
mutual understanding. It aims to create 
public-mindedness. Its success depends on 
our ability to differ in opinion without dif- 
fering in feeling. There is no way of ac- 
auiring this habit except through practice. 
The Forum invites us to have the courage 
to be honest, the courtesy to be gentlemen 
and to say to our neighbors, iust because 
they are our neighbors, what Paul said to 
the Christians of the first century, “ There- 
fore putting aside lying let us speak truth 
everv man with his neighbor, for we are 
members one of another.” 

Undoubtedly. where freedom of speech 
is permitted, there is constant danger that 
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erroneous opinions will be expressed. It 


- is one of the risks which the exercise of 


liberty necessarily involves. But then it is 
more dangerous for them not to find ex- 
pression. Exposure to fresh air is the best 
cure for mental as well as physical dis- 
eases. Thus freedom furnishes its own 
antidote to his danger. Jefferson well 
stated it when he said, “ Error of opinion 
may be tolerated when reason is free to 
combat it.” It is highly important to 
understand that the right to preach truth 
is in danger whenever the right to preach 
error is denied. It ought to be obvious 
that the right of free speech cannot be 
maintained, and indeed does not exist, un- 
less we agree to grant complete freedom 
of speech without any censorship whatever 
and place our dependence on the operation 
of Jefferson’s principle as the civilized 
method of overcoming error. The truth 
needs no apologist and no defender; it 
needs only a free field and no favors. The 
man who rejects Jefferson’s principle is a 
skeptic and an atheist. He manifestly does 
not believe in the power of the very truth 
he seeks to defend by force; he has no 
confidence in the God of Truth. 

It may frequently happen that the free 
discussion of vital questions will lead to 
disturbance. In an open forum, held on a 
certain Sunday many centuries ago in the 
village of Nazareth, where laymen were 
permitted to speak, a young carpenter made 
some remarks on social and economic jus- 
tice. The speech caused a disturbance; 
indeed the meeting became a mob, and this 
workingman almost lost his life. But 
there is no man, who is acquainted with 
history and certainly no Christian, who 
regrets that the synagogue was organized 
as a forum and that this particular speech 
was made on this particular occasion. For 
the speaker’s name was Jesus and the 
speech was his inaugural address in a pub- 
lic career more helpful to the world than 
that of any other man. If there are any 
who do not wish disturbance there is only 
one place, so far as I know, where they 
can be assured of quiet. It is the grave- 
yard. Wherever there is life, there is 
growth and growth means disturbance, 
especially if it is growth towards democ- 
racy and towards a saner and juster social 
order. 

A Neighborhood Club.—When the people 
have learned through the use of the school 
house as a polling place and as a Forum 
that it belongs to them and not to the 
school board, they are then prepared to 
inaugurate its use as a neighborhood club. 
It cannot be too carefully noted that the 
Community Center is not charity work nor 
an uplift movement nor a social settlement. 
It is organized self-help. It is not a pa- 





tronizing effort to give people what you 
think they need. Nor is it the cowardly 
attempt to give people what they want. 
It is the neighborly desire to assist people 
to choose what they ought to want. De- 
mocracy is the organization of society on 
the basis of friendship and this is the key 
to the community center ideal. 

When the community use of the school 
house has been organized democratically, 
then we are prepared to undertake all sorts 
of activities. Some of these activities may 
be described as social, such as community 
dinners, musical festivals, folk singing, 
especially singing, which is the most demo- 
cratic and most spiritual of all the arts. 
The object of these activities is to promote 
a better acquaintance and the spirit or 
good-will. A friend said to Charles Lamb, 
‘““Come here, I want to introduce you to 
Mr. A.” Lamb replied, with his charac- 
teristic stammer: “No, thank you.” “Why 
not?” “TI don’t like him.” “Don’t like 
him? But you don’t know him!” “ That’s 
the reason I don’t like him.” The Com- 
munity Center operates on the conviction 
that antagonisms among not a few men 
are destroyed by better acquaintance. 

Some of its activities may be described 
as re-creational, such as dances, games, 
motion pictures, community dramas, espe- 
cially the drama which is “the ritual of 
the religion of democracy.” The object of 
these activities is to meet the need for play 
and the hunger for joy, a need every day 
more keenly felt under the monotonous 
grind of our machine age. Aside from the 
necessary relief, which play brings, its 
moral and educational value is as great as 
that of work, and sometimes greater. The 
Community Center proceeds on the assump- 
tion that the play-ground is as important 
as the school room, that play is re-creation 
as well as recreation, that it is needed by 
all alike and that the leisure problem is as 
urgent as the labor problem. 

Some of these activities may be de- 
scribed as educational, such as courses of 
lectures on scientific and literary subjects, 
the Americanization of immigrants, a 
branch library, a savings bank. The object 
of these activities is mutual aid in self- 
development which is one of President 
Wilson’s definitions of democracy. The 
Community Center is guided by the prin- 
ciple that education is a life process, that 
it can be secured only through ‘self-activitv 
and that it ought to be acquired not apart 
from but through one’s daily vocation. 
When the people of any community per- 
ceive the formative principle that the 
school house belong to them and that edu- 
cation is not limited to book learning, then 
the way is at once opened to the community 
use of the school. house for any kind of 
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co-operative enterprise designed to meet 
human needs, provided it is never for 
profit but for the common welfare. It is 
my conviction that the time is not far dis- 
tant when the schools everywhere will be 
used not only to inspire co-operation in 
buying and selling the necessities of life, 
but also to direct and operate such enter- 
prises, just as the public schools are now 
being used in Alaska, under the guidance 
of the United States Bureau of Education, 
with patriotic and economic results which 
are highly gratifying. The use of the 
school house as a polling place, a Com- 
munity Forum, and a neighborhood club, 
are the three chief activities which this 
movement aims to promote. I have stated 
them in their logical order, but this may 
not always be the chronological order. In 
our world human processes do not move 
along logical lines, but along lines of least 
resistance. Therefore community center 
work frequently begins with some simple 
social activity and from this evolves into 
larger activities. To learn to play together 
is sometimes a wise preparation for more 
constructive forms of co-operation. 

The creation of community centers for 
the practice of freemen’s citizenship is to- 
day our most urgent national need. Every- 
where men and women are divided into 
classes according to their personal tastes 
or self-interest. There are social clubs, 
sectarian divisions, partisan groups. There 
are women’s clubs, labor unions, capitalistic 
federations. There are racial antagonisms, 
class hatreds, deep social cleavages and 
misunderstandings, dissimilarities of mind 
and purpose. It is this condition, this lack 
of public-mindedness, this lack of social 
sympathy and mutual understanding, which 
we have come to regard as a serious 
menace to our experiment in democracy 
and which will guarantee its failure if un- 
checked. Our present urgent task is to dis- 
cover some means of welding America into 
a community. For, as Prof. Giddings says, 
“The primary purpose of the State is to 
perfect social integration.” Social integra- 
tion can be achieved not by physical but by 
spiritual means, for a nation is the will to 
be one people. “The Kingdom of Heaven 
is within you.” So is the American Re- 
public. A nation is a state of mind. How 
shall this welding process be effected? 

That man has gone far towards finding 
a good answer to this question, who dis- 
covers the true function which the Public 
School is designed and equipped to per- 
form in the unification and development of 
community life. When he discovers that 
it is the appropriate place for the untram- 
melled exercise of the sacred right of man- 
hood suffrage in a Republic; that it fur- 
nishes the ideal platform for a community 
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forum, where citizens may go to school to 
one another and freely discuss all social 
and economic questions in order to fit 
themselves for the practice of citizenship; 
that it is the logical social center, and 
clearing house for all enterprises, which 
concern the common welfare, promoting 
organized co-operation and preventing 
needless waste of time and money through 
burdensome over-head charges and dupli- 
cation of social activities—when one dis- 
covers these community uses of the school 
house he has made a discovery of incalcu- 
lable value to the progress of American 
ideals. 


_ 
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BIRDS FLY AT 15,000 FEET. 





The night of September 3, 1887, while 
an American scientist, F. M. Chapman, 
was observing the moon through an as- 
tronomical telescope, he suddenly became 
aware of a number of birds passing in 
front of the lens, silhouetted against the 
glaring light of the moon’s face. For 
more than two and a half hours—from 
8 p. m. to 10:50 p. m., to be precise—an 
intermittent stream of migrants flowed 
southwards across his field of view, and 
among these he was able to recognize the 
outlined forms of Carolina rails, grackle, 
snipe and ducks. These, roughly esti- 
mated, were traveling at elevations vary- 
ing from six thousand to fourteen thou- 
sand feet. 

Until the advent of airplanes, nearly a 
quarter of a century later, this observation 
formed practically the sum total of our 
knowledge of the height at which birds 
travel to and from their summer quarters. 
It was realized, of course, that certain 
passerine species—e. g., swallows, wag- 
tails, pipits, larks, rooks, etc.—usually mi- 
grate at a comparatively low height; but 
of many birds and especially of the larger 
species, we knew next to nothing. True, 
we occasionally obtained a distant view 
of a skein of geese moving in orderly for- 
mation across the gray background of an 
autumn sky, but it was always difficult to 
compute their height, and one could only 
guess at the direction and force of the 
upper air currents through which they 
were passing. 

It is hoped that in course of time avi- 
ators will be able to throw a flood of light 
upon this obscure but intensely interesting 
branch of ornithology. Already a number 
of observations have been recorded, but 
these are generally lacking in detail, and 
no very definite conclusions can as yet be 
formed. Up to the present probably the 
greatest height at which a bird has been 
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seen from an airplane is fifteen thousand 
feet, when Lieutenant J. S. Rissen, of the 
Fifty-seventh Squadron, observed “two 
large birds” over St. Omer in August, 19. 

Probably the majority of species seldom 
travel under normal conditions above ten 
thousand or twelve thousand feet; but, of 
course, the height at which they fly on any 
given day depends very largely upon the 
weather. When the air is thick or heavily 
charged with moisture, if birds are migrat- 
ing at all under such conditions, they keep 
low, and I think it is only in clear atmos- 
phere that they rise to the higher strata. 
Wind is another and a very important fac- 
tor. What appears to be a contrary wind 
on the ground will almost certainly veer to 
a shoulder wind at two thousand or three 
thousand feet; while if it happens to be 
blowing from the east, a complete reversal 
of direction may occur before fifteen thou- 
sand feet is reached. 

There is every reason to believe that 
the power of a bird’s flight is reduced as 
it ascends to more rarefied atmosphere, for 
an appreciable decrease in density must 
mean, among other things, a loss of 
buoyancy, an insufficient supply of oxygen, 
and a too thin, unresisting medium for 
wing propulsion. 

From the few records available, it may 
be assumed that the majority of high-fly- 
ing day migrants—such as plovers, ducks, 
geese, cranes, etc.—prefer to travel be- 
tween four thousand and eight thousand 
feet, but, as already stated, more data and 
precise information are required before 
any definite conclusions can be arrived at. 
—Toronto Globe. 
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5 her population in 1914 was 66,000,000, 
area 208,825 square miles, army 2,- 
000,000, navy second among powers. In 
1919, population 54,000,000, area 172,000 
square miles, army 200,000, navy none. By 
the conditions of the treaty of peace Ger- 
many 

Accepts responsibility for the war. 

Agrees to surrender the Kaiser and other 
high officials for trial by the Allies on 
charges of war crimes. 

Restores Alsace-Lorraine. 

Accepts the internationalization of the 
Saare Basin for fifteen years and of Dant- 
zig permanently. 

Recognizes the full sovereignty of Bel- 
gium over neutral Moresnet and cedes to 
Belgium Prussian Moresnet and the dis- 
trict of Eupen and Maimedy. 





Cedes small strip of upper Selesia to 
Czecho-Slovakia. Cedes the rest of upper 
Silesia to Poland, but, except in certain 
districts in the northeastern corner, ceded 
unconditionally to Poland, a plebiscite to 
determine nationality is to be held. 

Cedes to the principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers the district of Memel. 

Cedes to Poland without plebiscite most 
of Posen and portions of West Prussia and 
Pomerania west of the Vistula and of 
West Prussia east of the Vistula. Parts 
of East Prussia are to decide by vote 
whether they wish to belong to Prussia or 
Poland. 

Agrees to the creation of three zones in 
Schleswig in which the inhabitants are to 
decide, by districts, whether they are to 
belong to Prussia or Denmark. 

Recognizes the independence of Austria 
and agrees that this independence shall be 
inalienable except with the consent of the 
Council of the League of Nations. 

Renounces all territorial and political 
rights outside Europe as to her own or her 
Allies’ territories, and especially to Mo- 
rocco, Egypt, Siam, Liberia and Shantung. 

Reduces her army within three months 
to 200,000 men, with reductions, deter- 
mined by the Allies, every three months 
thereafter, reaching a maximum of 100,- 
000 by March 31, 1920. 

Abolishes -conscription within her terri- 
tories. 

Agrees to dismantle all forts fifty kil- 
ometers east of the Rhine within six 
months, 

Must stop all importation, exportation 
and nearly all production of war material. 

Agrees to Allied occupation of parts of 
Germany for fifteen years, or until repara- 
tion is made, with the understanding that 
the army of occupation will be reduced at 
the end of each of three five-year periods 
if Germany is fulfilling her obligations. 

Agrees that any violation by her of the 
conditions as to the zone fifty kilometres 
east of the Rhine shall be regarded as an 
act of war. 

Reduces her navy to six battleships, six 
light cruisers, twelve destroyers and twelve 
torpedo boats, without submarines, and a 
personnel of not over 15,000 

Must surrender or destroy all other 
vessels. 

Is forbidden to build forts controlling 
the Baltic. 

Must demolish the fortifications of Heli- 
goland. The fishing harbor is not to be 
destroyed. 

Must open the Kiel Canal to merchant 
and war vessels of all nations at peace 
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with her and surrender her fourteen sub- 
marine cables. 

May have no military or naval air forces 
except 100 unarmed seaplanes until Octo- 
ber I to detect mines, and may not manu- 
facture or import aviation material for six 
months. 

Accepts full responsibility for all dam- 
ages caused to the Allied and Associated 
Governments and nationals. 

Agrees specifically to reimburse all civil- 
ian damages, beginning with an initial pay- 
ment of the equivalent of 20,000,000,000 
marks, subsequent payments to be secured 
by bonds to be issued at the discretion of 
the Reparation Commission. Within four 
months Germany may make proposals re- 
garding the manner of payment of her 
reparation obligations. Within two months 
thereafter the Allied Reparation Commis- 
sion will answer such proposals. The 
Commission is directed to make a final de- 
termination of the total due from Germany 
before May I, 1921. 


_— 
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THE FOREIGN BORN. 





BY SUPT. ROBERT L. LARAMY. 


What they Owe and can Contribute to the 
Land of their Adoption. 





M’” subject contains two questions: (1) 

What do the forneign born owe? and (2) 
What can the foreign born contribute to the 
land of their adoption? On first glance it 
seems fairly easy to answer both. More care- 
ful thought makes the task appear much more 
difficult. It is comparatively easy to recount 
the qualities of the foreign born and to esti- 
mate the contribution which they are making 
to our nation. But when we discuss what 
the foreign born owe we make judges of our- 
selves, and we must approach the problem 
with care. 

In the first place, I assume that we take the 
term “foreign born” in a broadly inclusive 
sense and that it refers to Carl Schurz and 
to Samuel Gompers as well as to Ole Olsen 
and to Steve Kovatch. I am led especially to 
this point of view when I read in the morning 
paper that yesterday our President visited the 
home of his mother in Carlisle, England, and 
when I recall the fact that my father came 
from across the seas and that I am of the 
first generation born in this country. 

Secondly, the term “owe” usually presup- 
poses certain rights, privileges, or property 
whose use is enjoyed and thereby produces 
the debt which is owed. We are required, 
therefore, to review the conditions under 
which the foreign born live in this land and 
to compute the debt on a basis of the ad- 
vantages enjoyed. 

Our Declaration of Independence declares 
that all men are created equal and are en- 
dowed with certain inalienable rights, includ- 
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ing liberty and the pursuit of happiness. In 
theory before the law the foreign born have 
the same privileges as the American born. 
An unnaturalized foreigner in our own state 
may not possess firearms. The unnaturalized 
have not the franchise. On the Pacific coast 
property rights are denied the Chinese and 
Japanese. In general, however, our institu- 
tions supposedly guarantee liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness equally with our own 
citizens. 

Assuming the above to be true, that dis- 
crimination does not exist and that advantage 
is not taken, we must acknowledge the debt 
of the foreign born and suggest its payment 
in these five lines of action: 1. Obedience to 
the Laws. 2. Respect for the customs and 
institutions of our country. 3. Training of 
their children in respect for America. 4. Ac- 
quirement of the English language. 5. Prep- 
aration for and completion of citizenship. 

In expecting obedience to our laws we must 
recall that while ignorance may not be an 
excuse, it does place the great majority of 
our foreign born at a disadvantage since 
there is no way in which they may readily 
be acquainted with the laws which affect 
them. Here comes up the need for the Eng- 
lish language. All of these five elements are 
affected by the results arising from the nat- 
ural inclinations of the foreign born to col- 
lect together in groups of the same nationality. 
Here they continue their own racial customs, 
mix with their own kind, speak the native 
language, and for these reasons progress only 
slightly in the payment of what they owe. 
The duty to modify conditions properly and 
to attract them to conform more with good 
American customs lies with the community in 
which colonies of foreign born arise. 

When we come to consider the second part 
of our topic—the second question—What can 
they contribute to the land of their adoption? 
we readily admit that they can contribute 
along lines of each one of the five elements 
we have agreed upon as their reasonable debt. 
In addition we believe they can still con- 
tribute as the foreign-born have in the past: 

1. Increase in population, workers for our 
industries, and virility of human stock. They 
contribute numbers, of course, and their 
coming has been speeded by our need for 
them as workers. How interesting it has 
been to note during this great war that great 
masses of foreign born laborers have loyally 
toiled producing the munitions to subdue men 
of their own governments across the Atlantic. 
We have no sympathy with the desire of some 
captains of industry to have their future sup- 
ply of labor made sure by the denying of 
education to the children of their laborers. 
They give more promise also of our future 
population since our so-called American 
families are becoming increasingly small and 
disinclined to perpetuate the race. Race sui- 
cide is not prevalent among the foreign born. 
The stock too is superior. Living conditions, 


especially in our cities, handicap them but 
we must remember that surely as degeneracy 
is a product of poor environment so surely, 
if not more so, improvement of stock and 
life will come with healthful and moral sur- 
roundings. 
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2. Character, strength and attractiveness 
are likely to be increased in our American 
race by the admixture of the foreign born. 
Much ado has been made of the prevailing 
intention of the foreign born to return to 
their former homes. It is true, however, 
that few arrive with whom there is not at 
least a fifty-fifty chance for our American 
institutions to win them to remain. Do we 
make proper use of our opportunity? 

3. They may contribute to the land of their 
adoption a strong national impulse and feel- 
ing. Many have been glad to leave a land of 
wilderness and sorrow and welcome the land 
of promise. The fault is here, if such do not 
put warmth of affection into their regard for 
the United States and its institutions. But 
even where the love for the old remains, and 
strangely they celebrate their old national 
holidays in this new land of freedom, there 
is no cause for alarm. When I see a group 
of Italians enthusiastically celebrating Colum- 
bus Day with Italian societies and the flag of 
Italy, I am not concerned. The fine thing is 
the enthusiasm. When properly called forth, 
this same enthusiasm and perhaps with a little 
added strength will be found an asset backing 
American ideals and American progress. 
More and more as I associate in my work 
with the foreign born I become more hope- 
ful of the contribution they can and will 
make to our national life. 
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OW shall we secure the best results in 

Amalgamating the foreign born? The prob- 
lem shapes itself into the general aim of 
Educating the foreigner in the principles and 
spirit of American citizenship. We must pro- 
vide the necessary facilities for teaching 
citizenship, and see to it that prospective citi- 
zens are placed where they will receive the 
proper instruction. 

The recognized agency for promoting the 
amalgamation of the foreigner is the public 
school. 
equipped for the work; and, second, because 
the business of the public school is to make 
citizens. Since the adult foreigner is mostly 
employed throughout the day, the evening 
school is evidently the proper place for him 
to receive his instruction in citizenship. The 
problem then resolves itself into two definite 
objectives. We must get the foreigner into 
the public elementary evening school, and 
then see that the proper interest is provided 
to insure his staying until the citizenship 
course is completed. 

The first part of this problem, that of get- 
ting the foreigner into the night school, would 
partially be solved if the state required a com- 
pulsory attendance on the part of every adult 
foreigner until such time as he could success- 
fully pass an examination for American citi- 
zenship. In the absence of such compulsory 
laws the night school campaign seems to be 
the best means of procuring a large enroll- 
ment of foreigners. We must remember, 


First, because the public school is | 





however, along with the campaign for getting 
foreigners into the evening school there must 
be a companion campaign for keeping the 
foreigner in the night school. This will need 
as careful plan and require as much work as 
the former. 

The night school campaign will require en- 
thusiasm, definiteness, and practical methods. 
There must be co-operation on the part of 
every agency in the community which in any 
way touches the life of the foreigner. As an 
illustration, you will pardon me, I know, if 
I use our City of Scranton as an example. 
The campaign carried on this year by the 
Scranton School Board to induce the immi- 


grant to take advantage of the evening’ 


schools, is typical of what any school board 
can do, if there is a real desire on the part 
of the community to see that the foreigners 
in its midst are Americanized. This cam- 
paign started during the summer of 1918 by 
making a survey of all non-English speaking 
people over 16 years of age. The data of 
this survey was collected by the compulsory 
Education Bureau. Cards used for this sur- 
vey show the following data: Name, Age, 
Sex, Address, Present Employer, Place of 
Employment, Nationality, Where Born, How 
long in United States, Are you a Native, 
Are you Naturalized, First papers?, Speaks 
English, Speaks what Language, Reads or 
writes what Languages, Property owned? 
Contemplates return to Old Country after the 
War?, Remarks: Would you attend evening 
school if one is established in your district? 

Time will not permit me to go into the 
details of the information obtained from this 
survey. It is enough to say, however, that 
the information obtained from the survey 
gave the school board, and everyone else con- 
cerned, a definite basis upon which the 
Americanization work in Scranton could be 
started. A few of the things necessary for 
an intelligent campaign were as follows: We 
knew the approximate number of purely non- 
English speaking people in the city. We 
knew the number of non-English people who 
were not naturalized; the length of residence 
of these people in the United States. We 
knew the exact location of the different 
nationalities in different wards of the city. 
This information alone was worth the whole 
survey, for it provided us with a means of 
knowing just where to locate schools and 
emphasize the campaign. 

It was an easy matter after the data of the 
non-English Survey had been collected and 
tabulated to show the great need for Ameri- 
canization work in Scranton. The next part 
of the campaign consisted of having a series 
of articles on Americanization and the even- 
ing school project running in the daily news- 
papers; these articles were also run in every 
foreign newspaper coming into the city. I 
might state here that every newspaper ap- 
proached on the subject of Americanization 
work and evening schools was willing to give 
time and space to the project gratis. My ad- 
vice to those having charge of this kind of 
publicity is to see that the articles on Ameri- 
canization work and any other articles which 
will help the campaign along are prepared 
and ready for the printers’ hands when the 
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campaign is hot. Newspaper men are busy 
individuals, and if the force of the news- 
paper happens to be busy on other important 
matters, the advertising work of Americani- 
zation will be slighted. The publicity work 
with newspapers should be handled by the 
organizer making a personal visit to the editor 
and arousing his interest. With no excep- 
tion, every editor interviewed by our organ- 
izer in Scranton was enthusiastic and showed 
his enthusiasm by giving publicity to the 
night school campaign. 

_ The next part of the campaign was the call- 
ing of a conference on Americanization work 
of all the women’s organizations of the City. 
‘The purpose of the meeting was to elicit the 
aid of these organizations to help procure the 
enrollment of all non-English speaking people 
in the night schools and afternoon classes. 
The result of this conference was that each 
organization was assigned to a certain dis- 
trict where there was to be a night school or 
an afternoon class, to make a personal can- 
vass of all non-English speaking people in 
the district. A list of names of the non- 
English speaking people residing in each dis- 
trict was supplied from the survey made by 
the School Board. Each of these homes was 
visited by the women, and foreign born men 
and women were urged to take advantage of 
the free tuition in the evening and afternoon 
classes. Here again you will notice that defi- 
niteness in the campaign will help insure its 
success. The conference with the women’s 
organization might have accomplished nothing 
had it not been that a detailed plan of activity 
was worked out and ready for presentation 
to the women on the day of the conference. 

In addition to having this personal canvass 
worked out by the women’s organizations of 
the city, the whole night school force of 
teachers were asked to canvass their respec- 
tive districts for students. The priests and 
clergy of the city were called upon and asked 
to co-operate. In some of the foreign 
churches a representative of the night schools 
spoke to the congregation after services. 
Every foreign society was visited by a repre- 
sentative of the evening schools and the prob- 
lem of Americanization and night school at- 
tendance was discussed. The same thing was 
done with all patriotic societies of the city. 
Some patriotic societies responded to the ex- 
tent of having committees on Night School 
enrollment appointed. These committees 
helped wonderfully in building up the attend- 
ance of the Foreign Classes. 

Slides announcing the opening of night 
school and the advantages of learning Eng- 
lish were run for one week in every movin 
picture house in the city. A conference o 
all the employers of foreign labor in the city 
was called in the beginning of the campaign. 
Over one hundred employers responded to 
the call. These men were furnished with 
lists of foreign speaking men in their employ, 
and urged to start a campaign to induce these 
men to attend the night school classes. The 
Scranton School Board employs an Assistant 
to the Supervisor of Evening Schools whose 
duty it is to work among the employers of 
foreign labor and help them check up the 
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attendance of the foreigners in the night 
schools. The problem of getting the employer 
interested in the Americanization to the ex- 
tent of taking a patriotic interest in the work, 
and pushing the work of Americanizing 
among among his foreign employees is no 
small job. The man appointed for this kind of 
work must be a live wire.. Here is where 
enthusiasm on the part of the person em- 
ployed by the Board counts. This man must 
really sense the movement and be big enough 
to get his enthusiasm across to the employer. 
To help the employer in the problem of creat- 
ing interest in the Americanization movement, 
the Superintendent of City Schools, who really 
was the big power behind the whole move- 
ment for Americanism in Scranton, ordered 
that each pupil attending the night school or 
afternoon class be given a button with the 
following inscription on it: “The American 
Language for All. Student, Scranton, Public 
Evening Schools.” 

These buttons have a wonderful effect on 
the attendance at night school. Some em- 
ployers have urged all foreigners to get one 
of these buttons if he wished to be in line for 
promotion. The buttons have had a stimu- 
lating effect on enrollment, because by wear- 
ing the button at gatherings of his er. 
men, the foreigner has advertised the Night 
School. 

The problem of getting the foreigner into 
the evening school solved, we have but to 
keep him there until such time as, in a way, 
he masters some of the difficulties of the Eng- 
lish language, and has the basis for American 
citizenship. Here is where practical methods 
of the campaign must show results. There 
has got to be a constant checking up of at- 
tendance for teacher and pupil. Very many 
foreigners drop out of night school because 
the teacher is too weak and fails to get their 
interest. Many teachers are not adapted for 
evening school work and therefore cannot 
hold the attendance where it should be. 

The method of teaching foreigners English 
is so vastly different from the ordinary meth- 
ods we use in the regular day school, that 
teachers who have not given the problem 
some study have great difficulty in getting 
anywhere in the work of teaching the for- 
eigner. We have met this problem of insur- 
ing better teachers for the foreigner by hold- 
ing Foreign Teachers’ meetings. At the start 
these meetings were held every afternoon 
from four to six o’clock for two weeks. In 
this meeting, we discussed the methods used 
in teaching the foreigner English and Civics. 
We had a class work demonstrated; each 
teacher took turns at practice teaching. A 
series of 72 lessons to foreigners was worked 
out by all the Night School teachers and we 
have taken these lessons as our basis for 
teaching the foreigner English. All of our 
development work in the Night School is done 
mostly by dramatization. I do not have time 
to go into the detail of the course. It is 


enough to say, however, this method of dram- 
atization in the teaching of English to for- 
eigners is one of the big ways in which we 
hope to amalgamate the foreigner in Scran- 


ton. , 
A good deal of credit is due to C. C. Dewitt, 
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of the Ford Motor Company, in bringing 
about enthusiasm, on the part of Scranton 
teachers in Americanization work. Mr. De- 
witt stayed with the Scranton system until 
every night school teacher sensed the Ameri- 
canization movement. 

In closing, let me emphasize again the im- 
portance of definiteness, practical methods 
and enthusiasm in bringing about the best 
ways and means of amalgamating the for- 
eigner. We must get down to the foreigner; 
we must go where he segregates himself; we 
must make him feel that the whole business 
is worth while. and lastly we must make him 
want and crave the glorious privilege of 
American Citizenship. 


The last paper was by Mrs. Samuel Sem- 
ples, member of the Industrial Board of 
the Departinent of Labor and Industry of 
Pennsylvania, on the same general sub- 
ject. She said: 


Those who have presented the earlier dis- 
cussions on this subject will undoubtedly have 
based them on an accepted understanding of 
what is meant by “amalgamation” as applied 
to the life of the foreign born people in this 
country. And yet for the purposes of this 
paper it may not be amiss to remind ourselves 
that, among the dictionary definitions of this 
word are found these two significant phrases: 
To amalgamate is “to mix so as to make a 
uniform compound”; it is also “To coalesce 
as a result of growth.” The contrast in these 
two definitions may well be used as‘the ex- 
ponent of the contrast in the theory and policy 
of American society toward the foreign born, 
as expressed twenty-five years ago, and as 
expressed—perhaps not to-day, but surely— 
two or three years ago. There was a day 
when the good and desirable foreigner was 
one who promptly lost himself and all his 
traditions in the social and economic life of 
this country. His past in another country was 
a blank to the people whom he met here. It 
was supposed to be a blank to him so far as 
happy memories or material advantages were 
concerned. What might be denominated 
“blue sky” methods of Americanization were 
the rule—the very fact that he stood under 
the sky that arches over the great expanse of 
America was supposed to be sufficient to in- 
sure from him enthusiastic devotion to 
America, its traditions, its social and eco- 
nomic life, and its theory and practice of 
government. The saloon was too often his 
social headquarters; the local political boss 
was too often his instructor in government 
and economics. His sole duty as a new ele- 
ment in American life was to submerge him- 
self in that “uniform compound,” without a 
thought as to the possibility that the com- 
pound might reach the state of a saturated 
solution, leaving an uncared-for residuum. 

Against this general background of the 
theory of submergence of the foreign born, 
and in spite of it, arose certain figures in our 
national life which served as strong reminders 
that America not only gives, she receives— 
even from these less favored children of other 
nations who have taken advantage of our 
hospitality. The names of Carl Schurz and 
John Hall illustrate this fact in an older gen- 
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eration. Pennsylvania is proud to acknowl- 
edge her indebtedness during a long period of 
years to Mr. Blankenburg, who never minim- 
ized his statement of indebtedness to the 
country of his adoption, while he steadily lent 
his influence to lead her to still better things. 
The young people of the country, American 
as well as foreign born, owe an educational 
debt to such leaders as John Willis Baer, 
Alexander Zenos, Edward A. Steiner. The 
economic and social outlook of the present 
generation has been strongly influenced by 
such men as Jacob Riis and Charles Stelzle. 
Gradually there came the realization that the 
“rubber stamp” variety of Americanization— 
that is, the amalgamation that was to produce 
merely a uniform compound according to the 
old type—was inadequate; and that it was also 
wasteful in that the residuum in the “ satu- 
rated solution” of the old type of Americani- 
zation presented danger spots, subject to un- 
scrupulous manipulation, and even to the ex- 
plosions of anarchy. 

Then came the newer thought of American- 
ization—the thought born of high idealism— 
and which lies like a heart of fire in even the 
cold language of the dictionary—that the rep- 
resentatives of many different races in our 
country should “coalesce as the result of 
growth ”"—growing all together and contribut- 
ing all together to that perfect day which we 
all devoutly desire for the America of the 
future. The explosion of the great war in 
Europe hastened the growth of this idea in 
America; but the entrance of America her- 
self into the conflict put a check upon it. 
Quite naturally it has come about that the 
foreign born in this land must doubly prove 
themselves before they are accepted as of 
American material. The test of war has been 
locally applied with rigor and with interest- 
ing impartiality. Were the strangers of Cen- 
trai European birth, government measures 
were applied with full support from local 
sentiment, Were they of birth record from 
any of the Entente powers, local suspicion 
inquired as to their naturalization and their 
support of American policies. Were they 
from any nations which local knowledge 
failed to classify in war terms, it was con- 
sidered safe to suspect them unless they were 
unmistakeably labelled in terms of Liberty 
Loans, War Savings Stamps, Red Cross, or 
Camp Work subscriptions. And so it has 
come about that in the cycle of events we are 
again in danger of adopting a “rubber 
stamp” variety of Americanization—none the 
less a rubber stamp because it differs from the 
old naturalization formula of “ Georga Wash” 
which, it was said, used to be the favorite 
reply in examinations for American citizen- 
ship. 

It may not be beside the mark therefore to 
inquire at this time how we should expect the 
amalgamation of the foreign born to register 
itself. It is quite accepted as an ethnolog- 


ical fact that it does register itself physically. 
Dr. Steiner, a keen observer in ethnological 
study, maintains that but a few years resi- 
dence in the quick currents of American life 
will often wipe out the old strongly marked 
racial characteristics that we usually expect 
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will disappear only after successive inter- 
marriages. When the racial marks have been 
merged in what we call the “ American type,” 
is amalgamation complete? And if this is to 
be accepted as the mark of induction into true 
Americanism, what of the negro men, Ameri- 
can born for generations, who have followed 
the country’s bidding to the battlefields of 
Europe, and laid down their lives, in obedi- 
ence to the American thought of “ making the 
world safe for democracy”? 

We have been trying hard through our sys- 
tem of schools, and through a special cam- 
paign for the teaching of English to make this 
amalgamation register itself intellectually. 
Stupid would those be who fail to see the 
importance of such registration. A common 
medium for communication and information 
is absolutely essential to the development of a 
common standard of understanding and ideas. 
But when in perfect English, and with great 
intellectual brilliancy standards of life and 
conduct are presented that we all know are 
contrary to true Americanism, we must ac- 
knowledge that the intellectual test of amal- 
gamation breaks down. 

It has been my experience more than once 
to hear a speaker with glowing face present, 
in English so broken as to be difficult to fol- 
low, the things that “we Americans "—SO 
they classed themselves—love, and for which 
we are willing to give our hearts and lives in 
devotion. To me that was amalgamation ; and 
under the influence of those experiences I be- 
lieve I would venture to define the amalgama- 
tion that we are discussing today as participa- 
tion in the currents of spiritual life of the 
country in such a way, and to such an ex- 
tent, as to release the latent powers of the 
individual, and to contribute to positive good 
in the sum total of the national life. 

Such participation cannot be secured by the 
determined maintenance of foreign language 
communities, church services, schools, papers, 
societies, customs; or even—where the lan- 
guage is not the dividing line—by the perpetu- 
ation of foreign organizations of any kind 
that serve to keep alive on American soil 
bitter differences born in another land. 

What are the best methods for attainin 
amalgamation of this fundamental sort 
Frankly, so far as the mechanics of the proc- 
ess are concerned, I do not know. I do know, 
however, that whatever the means used, they 
must come under three broad heads. They 
must first partake of the nature of friendli- 
ness and human kindness. An amalgamation 
that is without these has been attempted in 
the Russification of Finland, the Prussianiza- 
tion of Alsace. The mechanics as to language 
and instruction were exact—the human soul 
was lacking. True amalgamation must work 
through a friendliness and kindness that 
spring from the deep soil of religion—not a 
religion of special creed, pass word, or cere- 
monial, but a religion that recognizes all hu- 
man beings as members of the one family of 
which the great head of the universe is 
Father. A religion that cannot despise a man 
because he is a Hunky, a Dago, a Wap, or a 
Chink will show itself friendly to guide him 
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and his family into the American ways that 
we love and have found good. 

Such guidance. will constitute the third 
broad division for such effort, which is edu- 
cation. It may be, and should be as far as 
possible, the formal education of the schools; 
but it will inevitably be the more general edu- 
cation that comes from sharing the life of the 
community. We ourselves will be un-Ameri- 
can in our own outlook and attitude of mind 
if we fail to receive as well as to give benefit 
in the guidance of such education. 

This spirit of “give and take” is probably 
the surest antidote we can present to the cry 
that comes from some foreign communities, 
“Let us live our own life, and we shall get 
along very well.” “Come with us and we 
will do thee good” has a patronizing sound 
that is not always attractive to old and self- 
respecting racial units. But “Come and be 
eyes to us, and share with us your experience” 
is a gracious invitation that puts us all on a 
famiby footing. : 

One other question is of keen interest in 
this connection—Who are the people most 
easily amalgamated with our American life? 
I have no hesitation in answering, from my 
own observation, that the most easily amal- 
gamated people are those who most need 
America. Those who can say, “I was an- 
hungered and America fed me; I was op- 
pressed and a wanderer, and America shel- 
tered me; I was unlettered, and America gave 
to me and my children a chance,” are in most 
instances the people who most quickly and 
pathetically insist that they are Americans. 
A man of financial and intrinsic success in 
this country, the son of a widowed English- 
woman who worked at the mine-head with 
her two tiny boys confessed recently that on 
his occasional visits to Canada he always 
breathed more freely when he was safel 
back across the border, and on American soil. 
When there was a gentle jest over this in- 
tense Americanism in one of English birth 
the childhood habit of speech was back upon 
him as he exclaimed with intensity, “What 
did Hengland hever to for us? We owe it 
hall to America.” Of similar viewpoint was 
the man in a leading position in one of the 
greatest corporations this country has ever 
produced. His daughters, brought up in a 
palatial mansion in America, were sent back 
to a little German village to see the tiny cot- 
tage in which their father was born. “I 
want you to see the chance I had as a boy,” 
was their father’s injunction, “and then realize 
what America has meant to me—and to you.” 

There are not lacking those students of 
society and sociological history who warn us 
that in America we are thoughtlessly drifting 
into conditions that at no distant day will be 
not unlike those of Europe from which our 
foreign born population have turned away, 
and which may mean for America the black 
and bitter day when we shall have nothing of 
advantage to offer the rest of the world. 
Preservation of high standards of govern- 
ment; industrial conditions consonant with a 
true democracy; systems of land tenure which 
shall prevent the monopolization of the great 
fundamental sources of life from Mother 
Earth! education that shall meet the needs of 
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the people yet retain the idealism that shall 
entitle it to be called liberal rather than servile; 
religious guidance that shall emphasize the 
things that unite rather than those that divide; 
—these are all among the things that must 
receive consideration if we are to attain the 
best results in amalgamation. 

There is one other phase of amalgamation 
that deserves attention—amalgamation into 
what? It is not enough to say “ American- 
ism,” or even “English-speaking American- 
ism.” It is necessary to analyze “ American- 
ism,” and determine what has been its attrac- 
tion to other peoples in the past. “Freedom” 
is the answer—economic freedom, political 
freedom, religious freedom. Economic free- 
dom is today tending to co-operation; political 
freedom is receiving an impetus that is spread- 
ing its area in the earth. What of religious 
freedom, especially in America; and what of 
its application to this question of amalgama- 
tion? We used to be taught that the early 
glory of America was that it offered freedom 
to worship God—and the emphasis was on the 
word freedom. There are indications to-day 
that the time has come in American life to 
emphasize, for ourselves and for those coming 
freshly to our shores that the glory of 
America is freedom to worship God; and 
that the truest and most lasting amalgamation 
will be that in which we grow together_in 
justice, truth, righteousness, and reverence 
for the great guiding power of all the earth. 





SENSIBLE TALK TO BOYS. 





N OST of us fight shy of advice. We 

take the measure of the man who 
talks to us, and we say—to ourselves, if 
not to him—“ Doctor, why don’t you take 
a dose of your own medicine?” The 
president of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
E. W. Beatty, talked some evenings ago 
to employed boys in the educational classes 
of the Montreal Y. M. C. A. What he 
said to them was well received. It rang 
true. The reason why it counted for some- 
thing better than “hot air” was that the 
speaker’s own career exemplified the sound- 
ness of his counsel. 

“A man from his shoulders down is 
worth $2.50 a day, but from his shoulders 
up there is no limit to his earning capacity,” 
he told his hearers. Then he put before 
them what he considered the four founda- 
tion stones of success: Good health, Hon- 
esty, Education, Work. 

But to these determining habits certain 
qualities should be added that are para- 
mount factors in establishing a right rela- 
tionship with one’s fellows. Modesty is 
very important. “Every man’s hand is 
against the man who believes himself bet- 
ter than others. When I was a youngster 
my father, who was a very wise man, used 
to say: ‘Never think you are better than 





anybody else, but always think you are just 
as good.’” 

The physical substratum is never to be 
forgotten. “I am not yet very old,” said 
this successful railway administrator, “ and 
every night between September and May, 
when I am in Montreal, if I do not have a 
hard fifty minutes’ handball, I feel I am 
depriving myself of something I need.” 
There are many portly books which do not 
contain so much practical wisdom as Mr. 
Beatty put into his talk of a few minutes 
to these Canadian lads with their way in 
the world to make. 


ain 


SUGGESTION AS TO REQUIRED 
HIGH SCHOOL WORK. 








BY THOMAS C. BLAISDELL. 





HE high school curriculum needs re- 
vision in its required courses both by 
omission and addition. President Wilson 
said recently, “I urge that the teachers 
and other school officers increase mate- 
rially the time and attention devoted to 
instruction bearing directly on the prob- 
lems of community and national life.” 

According to the report of the Pennsyl- 
vania High School Inspectors for 1917-18, 
460 high school pupils out of approximately 
100,000 in the state were studying eco- 
nomics; and on the science of economics 
rests a great number of our national prob- 
lems. A year’s work in this subject should 
be required of every high school pupil. 
Ultimately this course should be developed 
so that it can be presented as early as the 
third year. 

To-day’s civics deals, not merely with 
the national and the state constitution, but 
with such great topics as education, cit- 
izenship, the nation, social, political and 
economic organizations, home and family, 
suffrage and elections, political parties, 
public finance, city, state and county gov- 
ernment, public health, labor, commerce, 
money and banking, foreign relations, etc. 

In Pennsylvania in 1916-17, a total of 
18,752 high school boys and girls were 
studying civics. The plea is made that 
civics is taught in the grammar grades and 
it is unnecessary to teach it in the high 
school. Far better say that English is 
taught in the grammar grades and there- 
fore should not be taught in the high 
school. A course in civics should be re- 
quired of every boy and girl in every high 
school. 

Probably three-quarters of the boys and 
not a few of the girls in Pennsylvania 
high schools are today smoking cigarettes. 
The compulsory draft law showed an un- 
believable proportion of young men phys- 
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ically unfit. It also showed a percentage 
of venereal disease which no one would 
have believed without facts from the ex- 
amination of millions of young men. The 
explanation is easy if other states are like 
Pennsylvania, for the report of the high 
school inspectors before referred to, shows 
not one student studying personal and com- 
munity hygiene and sanitation or any 
closely allied subject. About 4000 students 
are pursuing biology and 6500 zoology, in 
which a little instruction along these lines 
is possible although not probable. Every 
high school should have a required course 
in personal hygiene and home and com- 
munity sanitation. 

Any such course should be supplemented 
by four years of required physical training 
for every student. Fifteen minutes of 
setting-up exercises every day for every 
student is a thousand times better than a 
football team that can defeat every other 
team in the state. It requires no gymna- 
sium or equipment and is possible in every 
school. A weekly cross-country run varied 
in length according to the strength of the 
student is possible in every high school and 
should be required. No normal boy should 
be allowed to graduate who cannot run 
three miles in from 20 to 25 minutes. I 
wouldn’t give a dollar for a high school 
athletic director who aims to develop one 
boy who can run a mile in 4 minutes and 
25 seconds, and pays no attention to the 
majority of the boys in the school. Of 
course, such a trainer gets the acclaim of 
the whole state in our present depraved 
athletic public opinion. The trainer that 
will get every boy (and every girl as well) 
to do three miles in the time mentioned 
will have a high school group every one 
of whom has a strong heart, a sturdy pair 
of lungs, and magnificently developed mus- 
cles of the limbs and trunk. 

The high school gymnasium—and like- 
wise the college gymnasium—is a positive 
deterrent to a wide-spread physical devel- 
opment. A school without a gymnasium 
and without equipment thinks it can do 
nothing, and does nothing. There is not 
a day or week in the year in which the 
suggested exercises or their equivalent 
can not be given to every high school pupil 
in Pennsylvania. They should be required. 

I believe thoroughly in a required course 
in general science for every high school 
pupil. Some day a text in general applied 
science will be written from the viewpoint 
of a balanced ration, that is, a complete 
diet, for babe, child and adult. It will in- 
clude methods of preparing and serving 
wholesome food. It will include simple 
household physics and chemistry—just 
those things which every boy and girl must 
know in preparation for efficient home- 
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making. It will include also chapters on 
the prevention of common diseases, on the 
common sense treatment of the stomach 
disorders which cause perhaps three- 
fourths of all illness, suggestions on home 
nursing and first aid, and various other 
practical applications in the home of the 
science of to-day. This course should be 
required in the first high school year 
whether anything else is required or not. 

In the third or fourth high school year, 
should be required a course preparatory to 
the most important function of human life, 
namely, the making of an efficient and 
happy home. It will shock some of you to 
think of requiring high school boys and 
girls to pursue such a course. I recently 
heard education defined as guiding the 
pupil from what he is to what he should 
be. Every pupil should become an effi- 
cient parent. He should be guided toward 
that end during his high school years. If 
every high school pupil were to continue 
his studies through college, I should re- 
quire this subject later in the course. As 
it is, it should be required in the high 
school. To-day men and women alike 
come to marriage without any knowledge 
of its biology, its responsibilities, or its 
duties. They are utterly untrained. To 
present such a course, with our untrained 
teachers would be difficult. It would nec- 
essarily be largely a reading course with 
class discussions. Occasional lectures and 
studies by boys apart from girls and vice 
versa would be necessary. Such a course 
should last a year, but in a semester every 
boy and girl could read such books as 
“The Business of the Household,” 
“Training the Boy,” “Training the Girl,” 
“Bringing Up the Boy,” and “ Fathers and 
Mothers.” These books would accomplish 
wonders, 

Professor F. C. Sharp of the University 
of Wisconsin has developed a series of 
high school exercises for moral training, 
while Principal F. W. Johnson of the Chi- 
cago University High School has for some 
years carried out a course on “The Prob- 
lems of Boyhood,” in which he presents a 
score of problems for class discussion with 
the thought of developing the character of 
boys. With suggestions from such men 
any bright high school teacher can con- 
duct a course in applied ethics which 
should be required of every student. 

A course in sociology should be required. 
Such a course would consider such prob- 
lems as immigration, poverty, charity, 
crime, defectives, prohibition, divorce, 
child labor, women in industry, the feeble- 
minded, conservation, etc. 

At least a semester in the high school 
should be given by boys to a study of phys- 
ical, mental and moral characteristics 
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needed in a large number of the common 
professions and vocations. Scarcely a 
freshman enters college who has had any 
guidance whatever toward his life-work. 
He stumbles into a course and attempts to 
prepare for life, with the chance that he is 
missing it far greater than that he is 
hitting it. Recent books will enable a pro- 
gressive teacher to present a course of un- 
told value to high school students. This 
course is less necessary for girls, as we 
know positively that 93.8 per cent. of all 
women in the country marry. That means 
that we know the vocation of 94 women 
out of a hundred. However, it would be 
well worth while to give girls some work 
along this line. 

Besides teaching the pupil to choose a 
life work wisely, the high school should 
require him every day, to perform some 
really helpful service. Credit should there- 
fore be given for the performance of out- 
of-school duties. Parents in general can 
provide such duties. The high school 
should at the beginning of each year, ob- 
tain from every home a statement concern- 
ing the duties of each pupil, duties which 
should occupy on the average, at least an 
hour a day. Once a month parents should 
be asked to grade their children on the 
performance of these duties, reporting the 
grades to the high school authorities. 
Where the home needs the money which a 
child could earn, this time instead of being 
given to home tasks could be given to any 
sort of work for which pay is received. In 
this case the employer should be asked to 
send in a monthly grade. If the home re- 
fuses to co-operate, the school should re- 
quire the student to spend at least an hour 
a day in some type of creative work in 
which he will find interest—shopwork, 
drawing or draughting, typewriting, cook- 
ing, sewing, gardening, etc. This practi- 
cum in the home, under an employer, or in 
the school should be required for at least 
five hours a week throughout the high 
school course, and no pupil should be al- 
lowed to graduate who does not complete 
this work satisfactorily. Time for it 
should be secured outside of the present 
high school hours. 

To summarize, I have suggested that 
courses be required in economics, in civics, 
in home and community hygiene, in physi- 
cal training, in general science as applied 
to the home, in home-making and parent- 
hood, in applied ethics, in sociology and in 
vocational guidance, a total of eight 
courses, plus physical training occupy one- 
half of the high school program; and they 
deserve the time. If given a half year 
each, they would occupy one-quarter of the 
program. To add them as required work 
to the present required work in mathe- 





matics, foreign language, history, science 
and English would be possible. It would 
be better, I believe, to substitute these re- 
quirements for all the present required 
science, for required history other than 
American and Modern European history, 
and for at least one year of required 
foreign language and of mathematics. If 
mathematics must be required of all high 
school students for one year, let it be pur- 
sued during a second year only by those 
who have shown a real interest in the 
work. I believe the same plan would 
greatly help the foreign language problem 
in the high school. English should be so 
taught that both the oral and the written 
work will deal largely with the problems 
dealt with in the required courses which I 
have suggested. This would emphasize 
the importance of these problems in the 
mind of the pupil and would helpfully co- 
ordinate at least two subjects. 

Not all of these subjects will be intro- 
duced in our high schools next September. 
A beginning can be made by teaching 
chemistry and physics as applied to the 
home rather than as pure sciences. The 
government has prepared courses in bul- 
letins entitled “ Education for the Home,” 
Numbers 36 to 39 inclusive, of 1914. Why 
not abandon courses in ancient history or 
general history, subjects now studied by 
25,000 students, and teach instead such a 
course in civics as I have suggested? Let 
home and community hygiene take the 
place of courses in zoology and biology as 
they are now taught. Let general science, 
guided as far as possible toward the ends 
suggested, take the place of physical geog- 
raphy which is being studied by 22,000 
pupils. Twenty-six thousand students are 
required to study second year foreign lan- 
guage. Require them to study sociology 
and let them elect the second year of for- 
eign language if they wish to. Every stu- 
dent should be required to take the sug- 
gested physical training work and out-of- 
school practicum, beginning next Monday. 
Programs can easily be adapted to permit 
this. 

President Wilson says, “Increase mate- 
rially the time and attention devoted to in- 
struction bearing directly on the problems 
of community and national life.” He ad- 
vises wisely. 

DISCUSSION. 


Principal C. D. Pennypacker, of the 
Committee offered the following Mont- 
gomery County high school course of 
study as an approximation of his ideal of 
what should constitute a working model 
for the Pennsylvania Course of Study: 

First Year—A, English 2; B, Algebra 2; 
A General Science or Physical Geography or 
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Agriculture 2; A, Ancient or General History 
2; B, Latin 2; A, Physical Culture 1. 

Second Year—A, English 2; B, Plane Ge- 
ometry 2; A, Biology: Zoology, Botany 2; A, 
Modern or U. S. History and Civics 2; B, 
Latin 2; A, Physical Culture 1. 

Third Year—A, English 2; B, Geometry and 
Algebra 2; A, Physics or Chemistry 2; A 
English or U. S. History and Civics 2; B, 
Latin on French 2; A, Physical Culture 1. 

Fourth Year—A, English 2; B, Algebra, 
Geometry or Trigonometry 2; A, Physics or 
Chemistry 2; A, U. S. History and Civics 2; 
B, Latin or French 2; A, Physical Culture 1. 

B, Electives are Drawing 1, Manual Train- 

ing 1, Domestic Science 1, Shorthand 2, Book- 
keeping 2, Type Writing 1, Music 1. 
_ Elect any subjects of List B for B subjects 
in the four years above. A subjects are re- 
quired. Four full subjects, or their equiva- 
lent, is the requirement for each year, allow- 
ing one or more electives in each year. A 
year’s work as outlined will be accepted as 
such in any and every grade of high school 
in the State. 

Mr. Sumstine said the committee had 
agreed on nothing and had nothing of a 
substantial nature to report. He suggested 
that in every High School there should be 
required four years of English, Physical 
Education, and Music; that the pupils 
should be grouped into Academic, Com- 
mercial, or Technical Art sections, with 
certain electives and certain required 
studies for each group. 

Deputy Supt. C. D. Koch said that 
eleven years spent in visiting the high 
schools of Pennsylvania had impressed on 
his mind certain definite facts. He would 
state some of these and his hearers could 
draw their own conclusions. This year 
there had been over 300 changes in the 
Principalship of small high schools in 
Pennsylvania. Unless there is a well-de- 
fined course of study each year will see 
changes in the curriculum to suit the 
caprice of the ever-changing principal. 
The present high school course, as outlined 
by the Department of Public Instruction, 
is very generally followed and seems to be 
working out well. He had been inter- 
ested in studying the reports of the further 
activities of the previous year’s high 
school graduates in the state. 2400 0 
them entered college, 1200 entered normal 
schools, 1000 are teaching, and 500 re- 
turned to high schols of higher grade. He 
would recommend that Algebra be required 
for the first year in all high schools. 

Principal G. D. Robb, of Altoona, said 


he agreed with the Chairman’s report on 
getting all students out for physical train- 
ing. He agrees in part with its stand with 
reference to Algebra and Latin. He is 
still old-fashioned enough to believe that 
there is value in “mental discipline.” We 
need boys who can put brains into their 
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thinking. There are some pupils who are 
“born short,” who simply cannot get cer- 
tain subjects, and it is only sane pedagogy 
to permit these pupils to drop those sub- 
jects and take others which they can get. 
The colleges of Pennsylvania should ad- 
mit every boy or girl who comes to them 
with a certificate that they have completed 
four years of high school work, whether 
they have taken this or that specific sub- 
ject or not. What we need is not so much 
vocational guidance as to help boys and 
girls to find themselves. 

Edward Rynearson, Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance, Pittsburgh, said he did 
not like the flings at Vocational Guidance 
that had been made. Don’t get the idea 
that Vocational Guidance is a failure, be- 
cause you cannot look into the soul of the 
boy or girl. It is doing just what Prin- 
cipal Robb suggested, helping boys and 
girls find themselves. Character is a by- 
product of doing one’s duty daily. Let 
boys and girls get acquainted with differ- 
ent occupations. There are scores of law- 
yers in Allegheny county who are not 
making $500 a year. When this became 
known, what was the consequence? None 
are studying law this year. He wished to 
make a plea for Vocational Guidance as a 
sane, sensible. practical effort to assist in 
making the New Education a thing of 
value, to the nation and to the community 
as well as to the individual. 
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OLD ENGLAND KEEPS HER HEAD. 








7 HE detailed reports from London re- 

garding the great new Education Act 
which Parliament has passed, remodelling 
from the ground up England’s entire edu- 
cational system, show one striking omis- 
sion, an omission upon which Americans 
‘may well ponder: The Act contains no 
provision whatsoever for compulsory mili- 
tary training. 

From one point of view it is a magnifi- 
cent tribute to the sound English spirit. 
Even in the midst of war, with Germany 
a stone’s throw away, England can study 
her educational problems coolly and decide 
quietly to keep her schools as training cen- 
ters for individualism plus service, rather 
than, in a panic, to sacrifice them to the 
Prussian system of military drill. And it 
is all the more striking because England, 
like America, has had various strenuous 
organizations dedicated to the job of fast- 
ening military training upon the school sys- 
tem. They have been well financed and 
have held meetings and distributed litera- 
ture showing the horrors of life without 
military training; they have had questions 
“put” in the House and, in general, have 
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shown zeal on behalf of their propaganda. 1 to adjust ourselves to these ever-changing 


But H. A. L. Fisher, the Minister of Edu- 
cation, told a delegation from the Miners’ 
Federation some months ago, that the Gov- 
ernment had canvassed the question of 
compulsory drill for the secondary schools 
and had decided that the innovation had 
neither educational nor military value and 
would not be adopted. 

Mr. Fisher has proved as good as his 
word. The Education Act, which sweeps 
out of existence eleven Educational Acts 
and repeals parts of eleven others, provides 
for compulsory education up to fourteen 
years. Between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen all English boys and girls must 
attend either the regular schools or, if they 
are obliged to work, then they must attend 
continuation schools and their employers 
must help to make that school attendance 
possible. Physical training is provided 
without stint but of military training there 
is not to be a trace. England certainly has 
a quality all her own! 


— 





NATURE STUDY IN NORMAL SCHOOL 





BY JOHN F. ALLISON. 





r there is any purpose in a gathering of 
this character it must be to measure results 
compare methods, and devise better ways to 
meet the ends sought to be accomplished, 
therefore it may not be amiss to again recall 
the meaning of the term “education.” Does 
it mean the same as it did a year ago? Does 
the school of today prepare for present citi- 
zenship and life as did the proverbial little 
red schoolhouse of our fathers? Are the 
methods we are using in line with the ends 
sought as were those of earlier years? Are 
the teachers who are directing this great work 
as fully in touch with the life conditions that 
do now and will later environ her pupils as 
were her predecessors? You answer, “No 
it cannot be so. Our more congested and 
complex activities render that impossible.” 
Then am I justified in saying that to that ex- 
tent we fall below them in total efficiency and 
therefore in educational results. Do not 
understand me to say that equal diligence 
may not now be applied, as many hours of 
faithful service given, even longer prepara- 
tion made for the work, but I do mean to say 
that to do the real work of the teacher today 
demands a higher skill, a broader intelligence, 
a finer insight and a keener vision of life 
than ever before. Consequently it means 
more to teach today than ever before. Books 
are being subordinated to life. What the 
child is to become depends more upon the 
character of his school life than ever before. 
The father’s trade, business or profession is 
no longer the inheritance of the child as it 
has been in days Faeay by. Therefore educa- 
tion undoubtedly has taken on a new mean- 


ing and our problem as teachers is constantly 





conditions. 

I believe that it is generally conceded that 
the practical product of our school curriculum 
is not commensurate with the demand made 
upon the school, that somewhere along the 
line energy is wasted or misdirected. I do 
not say this so much as a criticism as merely 
to voice a pulsing fact that finds utterance in 
press, shop and marketplace. It echoes also 
from every gathering of thoughtful educators 
as well. In fact the school men who are 
farthest removed from the routine of the 
school room but who are close enough to the 
heart of industry to hear and feel the pulse 
beat of society are the ones who are sound- 
ing the alarm for a modified curriculum and 
changed methods in our school work. It is 
they who are crying for more real work, real 
thought, real life in the school. 

During the past hundred years great changes 
indeed have taken place in the curriculum of 
our elementary schools. At the beginning of 
the century, yes, scarcely much longer than 
fifty years ago, the three R’s held the chief 
place in the minds of the people and conse- 
quently received the greater amount of time 
and attention both on the part of teacher and 
pupils. The courses offered then by what are 
our leading universities to-day were scarcely 
equivalent to the work given by our modern 
high school. Even within our own day we 
have witnessed the introduction into our 
course of study of music, drawing, vocational 
courses such as manual training, the house- 
hold arts, etc., and as a result we have been 
compelled to readjust our emphasis and to 
look at our work in a new perspective. New 
standards of value have been set up which 
demand efficiency in all courses as a justifica- 
tion for their existence; efficiency being de- 
fined as “power to interpret one’s environ- 
ment and to react to new situations in that 
environment.” 

A fundamental necessity to successful and 
complete living is to be in sympathy with the 
natural environment in which one is placed. 
This sympathy is born of a good knowledge 
of the objects and phenomena in the environ- 
ment. The process of acquiring this knowl- 
edge and of arriving at this sympathy is now 
generally called nature study. Dr. Hodge 
tells us that nature study is learning those 
things in nature that are best worth knowing 
to the end of doing those things that make 
life most worth living. Granting this to be 
true, is it not strange then that we have been 
so long in recognizing the importance of a 
subject so rich in value as nature study, and 
in giving it its place in our school curriculum? 
It is and should be, as it were, the scarlet 
thread running through our whole course 
binding the branches closer together into one 
whole, and adding light, interest, inspiration 
and life to every lesson. 

There can be no question that to-day there 
is a great need of more real nature study 
especially in the elementary grades of our 
public schools. A real live interest should be 
aroused. The aim is not primarily to cause 
the child to know, but to love, nature. If the 
teacher can only succeed in presenting the 
subject in such a manner as to arouse, develop 
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and insure a sincere love for these things he 
will be putting deep into the heart of the 
child the surest foundation for a noble and 
worthy character. 

The early years of a man’s life have great 
influence in moulding his character. As the 
pilot with a slight turning of his wheel 
changes the direction of the heavily laden 
ship, so events apparently insignificant in 
themselves acting upon the impressible nature 
of a child may affect his entire destiny. It 
is said of Haydn that the sweet singing of his 
mother by the side of his cradle called forth 
that talent for music which distinguished him 
in after life. The father of Linnaeus, the 
distinguished Swedish botanist, used to cover 
the bed of his baby boy with flowers, thus 
cultivating in him at that early age a love 
for those fair children of nature. It is true 
that talent, a gift of the Creator, has never 
been produced by circumstances; but it is 
also true that powers which might otherwise 
have slumbered forever, have, in many cases, 
been awakened and roused to action . by 
events which in themselves were trifling. 
Therefore if the impressions of early child- 
hood are so lasting and the lessons of youth 
are of sogreat importance, is it not imperative 
then that during this plastic period of the 
child’s life that he be taught the lessons of 
greatest value? 

What then should be the attitude of the 
Normal School toward this new line of work? 
Primarily the Normal School is a teachers’ 
training school and naturally we look to it 
to lead the way in new lines of endeavor. 
Its purpose is to train its students for the 
teaching of children. In it the child occupies 
the center of the stage. It is therefore a 
technical school in which knowledge is of 
value as it ministers to an art—the art of 
teaching. Every Normal School instructor 
should feel that his department exists only 
that his students may be well fitted for teach- 
ing. He must see not only the young men 
and young women in the class room before 
him but the children who are waiting beyond. 

1. In the first place then the Normal School 
must recognize the importance of nature study 
in giving it a proper place in the curriculum. 
It is to be regretted that these schools in 
some of our states have not as yet given it 
this recognition. What would we think of a 
medical college sending forth its students to 
practice surgery if they had never witnessed 
an operation or of a scientific school sending 
out its young men to take up surveying who 
had never seen a transit? Would they not be 
doomed to failure? No less then can we 
expect our teachers to go forth and teach if 
they have not been taught. 

2. Granting then that recognition and a 
proper place in the curriculum have been 
given, it is for us as teachers to emphasize and 
impress upon our students the real value of 
nature study. Does any other subject have 
such a fivefold value, namely, Economic, 
Aesthetic, Education, Ethical and Religious? 
Does it not permeate every lesson of the 
school and shed richness and beauty on all? 
After all, our greatest teacher is Nature her- 
self and as Bryant has beautifully said, “To 
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him who, in the love of Nature holds com- 
munion with her visible forms, she speaks a 
various language.” If we are to educate for 
life it must be by means of life, and through 
contact with life. 

3. Another essential part of our work is to 
awaken and develop in our students a real 
love for nature and nature study. This is 
the first essential if they are to succeed in 
their work. They must be in love with the 
subject and possessed of the idea that it can 
be made interesting to another. When our 
students are imbued with this spirit they will 
go forth with eagerness and a burning desire 
to carry to their children in the school room 
the inspiring lessons of Mother Nature. We 
must acquaint our students with the great 
naturalists and their writings. It is from 
them that we get interest, inspiration, and in- 
formation. They who have spent their lives 
close to the heart of nature, and have heard 
her voice, give us fresh enthusiasm for our 
tasks. The teacher of nature study must 
therefore seek aid and help from the best 
books and literature on the subject. So much 
of our best literature is permeated by the 
spirit and lessons of nature that the teacher 
who neglects this source of help is losing 
much which makes her work more interesting 
and valuable. 

In the natural world we are always con- 
fronted by the fact that nature of herself and 
unaided never gives us her best. It is only 
by human co-operation that she is able to 
approach the higher levels of perfection. The 
forces of nature wait for the intelligent aid 
of man in order to produce her best. The 
difference between the wild rose and the cul- 
tivated, between the wild cherry and the 
Black Eagle, between the wild nectarine of 
Arabia and the Elberta peach, between the 
wild grass and the wheat is the difference 
between what nature will do when left to 
herself and what she can be made to do by 
intelligent cultivation. Leave your finest 
flowers to propagate themselves and they will 
start back toward the weeds out of which 
they have been educated. Neglect our high- 
bred animals and they will soon lose their 
fine qualities and revert to the starting point. 
Our human achievement, therefore, is like 
that of the swimmer who is fighting his way 
against the mighty current. To stop, to rest, 
to be careless, is to lose all we have gained. 
Even to hold our own we must keep going on. 

There appears to be an idea among some 
that nature study stands in the way of ele- 
mentary agriculture being taught in our 
schools. Instead of impeding agriculture in 
the schools nature study must be there to 
make it wholly successful. The two are 
closely related and have common educational 
values. Nature study, however, brings us 
into a closer touch with life and gives us a 
higher and broader vision of life’s purposes. 
We do not want the boys in our rural dis- 
tricts to become more efficient farmers merely 
for the dollars and cents, but we want them 
so trained that they will ever realize that the 
laws of nature are the very thoughts of God, 
and that in the following of these laws they 
are working in harmony with God’s plan. 
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Again as part of our nature study work in 
our normal and training schools I would urge 
that we impress upon our students the mean- 
ing and importance of Arbor Day. Let us 
urge that they celebrate this day in a fitting 
and appropriate way by the planting of trees 
and flowers. The creation of Arbor Day 
was an inspiration born of love for the beau- 
tiful and appreciation of the useful. The 
planting of a tree, shrub or flower is a 
tangible expression of an interest in things 
that go to make life happier and in every 
way better. The act may seem insignificant 
and yet it should not be said that an act bene- 
ficial to mankind and which inspires others 
to higher and nobler thoughts is unimportant. 
Thus the purpose of Arbor Day is to arouse 
and develop in the school children a deep and 
lasting interest in tree planting and forest 
culture. So contagious has been this spirit 
that practically every State in the Union has 
enacted laws relating to tree-planting and the 
observance of this day. In this line of work 
the teacher must lead the way. The pupil 
must be made to feel that in planting a tree 
he is doing a noble act that will bless and 
benefit those who come after him and thus 
add to the sum total of human happiness. 

Finally, then, it is important for us as 
teachers of nature study to first magnify our 
responsibilities, secondly to have the illumi- 
nated vision, and thirdly to cultivate that new 
spirit in our work which we call the spirit of 
observation and investigation. We. should 
realize that upon us rests the responsibility 
for making nature study mean the most pos- 
sible to our students. This cannot be done by 
the mere assignment of lessons and the hear- 
ing of recitations. We must kindle enthusi- 
asm in our students, and to do this we must 
be enthusiastic ourselves, which means we 
must have the illuminated vision. We must 
be able to see things in their true perspective. 
We must know what to slight and what to 
emphasize. We must know when to turn 
from the beaten path and behold the beauties 
of the wild flowers by the wayside, in order 
that we may gain interest and enthusiasm for 
the long, monotonous stretches of the journey. 
And, above all, we must abound in the spirit 
that leads from the known to the unknown, 
the spirit of investigation, the spirit which 
abhors blind routine. In the intelligent cul- 
tivation of this spirit lies the deep significance 
of our teaching. 

Let us ever remember that in this great 
nature work we are working hand in hand 
with God as a part of His great plan. And 
when our task is completed, when the tapestry 
of life as it were has been turned and we 
behold the right side we will see that God’s 
plan was best and our part has been faith- 
fully done. Or as the poet has said, 


One small life in God’s great plan, 

How futile it seems as the ages roll! 

Do what it may, or strive how it can, 

To alter the sweep of the infinite whole! 
But the pattern is rent where the stitch is lost, 
Or marred where the tangled threads have 


crossed ; 
And each life that fails of its true intent 
Mars the perfect plan that its Master meant. 
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OO many villages and towns in the United 
States are mere slot boxes into which are 
dropped the hard-earned coins of a contig- 
uous farming population. The inhabitants of 
these villages seem to think that the only 
possible good or excuse for a farmer’s ex- 
istance is to have him bring his products to 
town in order that they may eat them. Many 
town people still act as if the automobile 
were not yet, and think of the movements of 
the farmer in the same light as they saw him 
30 or 40 years ago. They think that he still 
crawls along the road with two horses and 
a “blutz” wagon, and cannot see that he has 
kept abreast with the times. The farmer, on 
the other hand, has the idea that the town 
people are everlastingly trying to rob him of 
his just gains. He looks upon them as para- 
sites, more or less necessary to consume his 
goods, but aside from their proclivity for 
feeding themselves of very little real use in 
the world. That there exists an antagonism 
between those who live in town and those 
who inhabit the country is strikingly evident 
in many sections of Pennsylvania. This an- 
tagonism is of the most nonsensical sort. 
One has but to reflect a little to realize that 
the proper relation between the two popula- 
tions should be of the most cordial kind. 
They are mutually dependent and there must 
be social solidarity if much progress is to be 
be brought about in country life. 

From every town there radiate spheres of 
influences on the surrounding country, and 
likewise the surrounding country has its ef- 
fect on the town. The problem of the coun- 
try town leaders is to make these influences 
a benefit to the inhabitants both of the town 
and the country, and to do their legitimate 
utmost to bring the two elements of the sup- 
porting population together in a relationship 
of mutual understanding and trust. If the 
country town is not the center of country 
life, what is it the center of? 

The trouble with a great many towns is 
that they have taken on to themselves city 
airs. The women dress as if they belonged 
to the “sassiety” of Philadelphia or Pitts- 
burgh, only more so. They have their “ 400.” 
In the summer, they must go to Atlantic City 
or to the mountains to get away from the 
heat and in winter they must spend some time 
in the playhouses of a metropolis to keep up 
their “cultchah.” Occasionally one succeeds 
in going abroad, and she is forever after that 
out of place in the social life of her town and 
eternally talks about her trip. Women born 
in such villages do not know what clover or 
corn or hogs mean. They have gone through 
high school and studied botany, but rarely 
were they taught the botany of the plants in 
their own locality. They never realized that 
the farmer is the practical botanist. Botany 
to them was mostly a course in Latin deriva- 
tives which, thank fortune, they never asso- 
ciated with farming. 

The men rush around from place to place 
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in their enthusiasm to make of their village 
a big city, which really often becomes quite 
amusing. A commercial club secretary is 
hired. He immediately takes his pen and 
starts to boost. Unexpectedly some week the 
regular Friday edition of the Weekly Times 
comes out on Tuesday and announces to all 
the world that the Times is to be a Bi-weekly. 
From now on it will be known as the Rising 
Sun, this name being symbolical of the posi- 
tion their little home city is about to occupy 
in the nation’s forward movement. On the 
second page of this early week edition—be- 
hold what manner of town is this! Here we 
find a big sun with Home Town written on 
the inside. Innumerable rays go out from the 
sun and on the end of each ray we see such 
villages as Kansas City, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis; yea, even the National Capital is 
sometimes made to shine in the environs of 
Home Town. And so it goes. It is almost 
as easy to make a town believe that it will 
soon be the hub of progress as it is to make 
a man believe that the people couldn’t get 
along without him. 

A traveler in the West and Southwest is 
struck particularly with the many instances 
of towns looking forward to the time when 
they will become cities. A most common 
sight it is to find on paper very large cities, 
but on the ground scarcely anything at all. 
The inhabitants of such towns are boosters, 
all right, but they are not far-sighted, and 
soon all the pep dies out and we see neither 
a city nor a town, but a counterfeit of both. 

A scene that comes to my mind with un- 
usual vividness in this connection is that of 
the deserted town in Archer County, Texas. 
Away out on a lone prairie, miles from the 
habitat of any human being, the traveler un- 
expectedly comes upon a scene the like of 
which it is not often man’s privilege to see. 
Here he finds concrete sidewalks, a dozen or 
more semi-respectable residences fronting on 
various streets, a great many outbuildings, in 
short most of the things that you should ex- 
pect to find in a West Texas village. There 
are two very noticeable differences, however. 
First, there are no people there, and second, 
you enter this village through an arch which 
apparently was intended as a sort of tri- 
umphal archway, but in reality turned out to 
be another gate to Hades, and should also 
have born the inscription, “ Who enter here 
leave hope behind.” Here there is no man 
left. No human being except the occasional 
cowboy or a stray traveler, is ever seen on 
these streets. 

Why this great change from a few years 
ago? The whole story may be told in one 
sentence. There was no contributing farm 
population. By the very nature of the coun- 
try and the climate there could never be a 
large farming population surrounding it, and 
consequently never a town of any significance. 
Certainly the quickest and surest way for any 
town to become a city is to develop the re- 
sources, both physical and social, of the sur- 
rounding country. The foundations of the 
majority of the minor cities of the United 
States rest on a strong agricultural environ- 
ment. 

In our Eastern towns this citified air, which 
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is found among the people, is not due to the 
fact that they are boosting the town to be- 
come a city, but to inherited beliefs that the 
average country-man is engaged in an occu- 
pation in which they are little interested. 

The trouble with many Pennsylvania vil- 
lages is that they have been building for 50 
or a 100 years corporate walls around their 
town, which shut out all progressive influ- 
ences. The greatest bug-bear to town prog- 
ress in our State is the indifference shown by 
the average inhabitant. Each man _ looks 
after his own business and, paradoxically as 
it may seem to say of a resident of a small 
town, he expects every other man to do the 
same. Citizens point with pride to traditions 
and customs that are calculated to preserve 
the exclusiveness of their population. They 
ought to take a hint from the old rough and 
ready friendliness of pioneer days. Com- 
munities that are afflicted with this indiffer- 
ence must be nursed and educated for years 
before a community spirit for common serv- 
ice can be developed. 

But we must not forget that the country 
town has its very peculiar problems. For the 
people in the small town the city seems to 
offer what they lack; when you get to the 
city and confer with city people, the open 
country seems to be the ideal. Thus you have 
your eternal circle. The man in the city 
moves to the country to provide a good place 
in which to bring up his children, and pretty 
soon he faces right about and moves to town 
in order to provide an education for his 
children. 

The picture of country towns as being dull, 
uninteresting and gossipy, is perhaps a true 
picture, due no doubt to the same underlying 
causes that have made farm life more or less 
unsatisfactory. The inhabitants of many 
towns remind us of what Ross says of some 
Wisconsin and Illinois communities: “ They 
are fished-out ponds populated mostly by 
bull-heads and suckers.” Perhaps the women 
of the small town, who have neither the 
amusements of the city nor the peaceful com- 
forts of the country to consume their time, 
are more discontented with their environment 
than any other women. They are credited 
with having the attractions of large cities, 
when as a matter of fact it is only a near- 
beer. 

The statement is frequently made that most 
of our leaders in the large cities to-day have 
come from the country. Those of us who 
are from the gag must not take this 
statement seriously. You will recall that 50 
years ago men had only one chance in four 
to be born in any place except the country. 
This statement that has been scattered widely 
in the United States might be the source of 
much misapprehension. Even though the 
conclusion, which ordinarily follows this 
statement, were correct, I wish you to recall 
that the small towns are included in the 
country. To show you the importance of a 
study of the villages in Pennsylvania I need 
but mention that there are 668 incorporated 
places of less than 2500 people with an aggre- 
gate population of 581,950, and further that 
there are 4,389 towns, incorporated and unin- 
corporated of less than 2000 people. This 
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is a thousand more towns than in any other 
state in the Union. The total rural popula- 
tion of the State is 3,340,442, about one- -fifth 
of which resides in small towns. 

Several weeks ago I was talking to a school 
teacher—a graduate of one of our Pennsyl- 
vania Normal Schools—who at this time is 
teaching in a village with a population of ap- 
proximately a thousand. It seems that last 
summer she attended a Granger’s picnic at 
which a woman made a speech on some prob- 
lems relating to country life. What concerned 
me most in our conversation was the fact 
that this teacher admitted that the lady made 
a mighty fine speech—but what she talked 
about she didn’t know. Since it dealt with 
country life she herself was not interested in 
it. The farmers though were very much in- 
terested. As a matter of fact this teacher has 
never lived in a town any larger than the one 
in which she is now teaching. Her attitude, 
however, is typical of the average resident of 
most villages. 

If towns and cities were still dependent on 
the produce of the fields in their immediate 
proximity, there would be no lack of interest 
in the surrounding country. The truth of the 
matter is they are not, and therein lies the 
explanation of the lack of interest of town 
people in real country life. Oh, I will admit 
that many town dwellers take a sort of ro- 
mantic interest in farm problems. Their idea 
of country life has been gained by a summer 
vacation, a causal business trip among the 
farmers, or even a Sunday afternoon drive 
into the open country. The town dweller, on 
such occasion, sees the farmer at his best, 
when he has his Sunday clothes on, and con- 
ceives the idea that truly it is an easy life, 
this life on the farm where all you have to 
do is to sow and then wait for Nature to 
garner the dollars. 

But for many people living in the city it is 
almost impossible to find. out from whence 
come their consumable goods. It is no longer 
the field on the outskirts that furnishes them 
produce, but the agricultural field of the 
world. This progress in trade, however, has 
not a whit lessened the inter-dependence of 
the farmer and the townsman. It has only 
made less evident this inter-dependence. The 
people of the town, have ceased to feel their 
dependnce on the country. The farmer, on 
the other hand, talks as though he were 
wholly independent, and we read glip litera- 
ture on the independence of the farmer, and 
how he is the only man who must not kow- 
tow to the bosses. There is a certain bravado 
about the farmer and his talk about being 
dependent. on no one—much like the little 
boy who whistles when passing a cemetery. 
He talks about his social life being self- 
sufficing. He thinks of himself as a producer 
and of all other people as consumers, all of 
which thinking causes nothing but confusion 
and shows a misconception of the meaning of 
the term producer, due of course to the 
teachings of the agricultural agitator. In 
reality the independent farmer does not exist 
except in very backward sections. 

It is a commonplace for all of us to recall 
that the average farmer thinks he cannot do 
anything without going to town. At the time 





of the last eclipse of the moon, I heard of a 
farmer not so very far from here who said 
to his daughter early in the afternoon, “Come 
on, Jennie, let’s drive to town to see the 
eclipse.” This illustrates the pull from the 
country to the town. The town is a magnet 
that draws the farmer to itself, and without 
the town to supply leaders and meeting places 
the average country population would scatter 
about like a flock of sheep with its bell wether 
gone—until the latent leadership came out 
and then they would be well off. 

The explanation for this influence of the 
town can be found only in the fact that there 
the farmer meets human beings and in a way 
gratifies his longing to be in the society of 
men rather than of animals and things. It is 
unfortunate that the people of the country do 
look to the town for everything. It is a fact, 
nevertheless, and because it is true, it should 
be recognized as one of the jumping off 
places in a program designed to make farm 
life more satisfying socially as well as eco- 
nomically. 

During the parade that we had at State 
College in celebrating the downfall of the 
Kaiser I was especially impressed with the 
strategic position held by the villages in any 
program for rural betterment. So far as I 
could see the only thing in the whole proces- 
sion in which the country people were repre- 
sented was the section of the farm laborers 
of the College. They came with their forks 
and rakes, their blue overalls, soft shirts and 
broad hats, symbols of the kind of labor in 
which they were engaged. It wasn’t their 
uniform or their implements, though that in- 
terested me most, but the story of the things 
they had done last year in the great drive to 
raise more food. This man carried a ban- 
ner announcing 10,000 bushels of corn raised, 
that one’s sign read 1,400 bushels of potatoes 
produced. On the other side a woman carried 
a placard announcing in bold letters, “We 
supplied our table and our neighbors’ with 
vegetables,” and near the end of the parading 
group came a little boy who was the proud 
bearer of a sign saying he had raised two 
pigs. 

Ladies and gentlemen, when I saw _ that 
group I said to myself “That’s fine! That’s 
just exactly what we needed in this proces- 
sion to make it complete. The farmers are 
not standing back this time.” And the pro- 
cession started up College Avenue. A cele- 
bration that was heralded to be made up of 
participants wholly and no spectators, was 
witnessed by thousands of people, foreigners 
to the town’s activities, apart from the town 
and not of it, the farmers of the surrounding 
country for a radius of ten miles. 

Why this difference between the two groups 
of people? Leadership. There was no_or- 
ganization among the farmers to shoulder the 
burden of telephoning the many people or 
calling on them to take part. There was no 
one to take the initiative. No Irishman, I 
suppose, to aggitate action. As a result, they 
were the spectators before whom the college 
students and townspeople performed. And 
this dearth of leadership among rural people 
is due largely to the fact that the farmers 
have not, by the very nature of their business, 
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been able to pay for leadership, (In my 
paper yesterday I discussed this point in con- 
siderable detail and there is no need, there- 
fore, to do more than mention it here.) 

If the town merchant and town business 
man, if the town preacher and the town school 
teacher are alert they cannot but see that 
their prosperity depends to a considerable 
extent on the population which is contributory 
to the town. We in this State do not need 
any co-operative organizations to do for the 
farmer what the villagers ought to do. But, 
alas, it sometimes becomes necessary for the 
farmers to organize in order to keep the vil- 
lagers from exacting unjust profits on trade. 
No wonder that many farmers are skeptical 
of any organization which originates in town. 
They have been imposed upon too often to 
continue to stand quietly and let the proces- 
sion go on. 

It occurs to me that one of the most profit- 
able things that could be done for country 
life is to make the village serve the surround- 
ing country. The farmer needs to trade. He 
needs the blacksmith, stone mason, carpenter, 
painter, mechanic; he needs the doctor, min- 
ister, school teacher and many others, both 
those in the professional and in the trade 
classes. But the people who live in towns 
are as much to be considered in the evolution 
of the rural society as are the farmers them- 
selves. The problem of immediate interest to 
all, then, is how to get the townsmen and the 
countrymen together to the greatest advantage 
of all concerned. 

The citizens of Saux City, Wisconsin, 
caught the idea of town and country inter- 
dependence. The corporate limits of this city 
are confined to 200 acres at the bend of the 
Wisconsin River. The business men, how- 
ever, will recognize no such limited bound- 
aries. They count as Saux City all residents 
who have a common interest; the farmers 
living in the dells of Roxbury are as much 
citizens of the community as the banker in 
his office or the blacksmith in his shop. Thus 
Saux City manifests itself in the lives of the 
people, and it is not a mere collection box to 
hold the people’s money. Everybody should 
recognize that the village is the commission 
merchant of a community, but it cannot hope 
to occupy this immediate relation to the 
people without rendering service in turn. 

When the final word comes in the solution 
of the country life problem, you will find 
that it was made possible because of a realiza- 
tion by the townsmen of the strategic position 
occupied by the country town, and by the 
planning and carrying out of a give-and-take 
program in which all profited and nobody 
lost. Talk as you may about the community 
center in the open country. Talk about the 
consolidated school as the solution of social 
intercourse for the farmers. When all is said 
and done, it will be found that the small vil- 
lage, the country town, lies at the center. 
You can’t get around the fact that you must 
have people in order to have a social center. 
The town already offers a nucleus around 
which others may organize. Personally, I 
have little faith in any open country place in 
Pennsylvania ever becoming a center of farm 
interests. Places like these spring up over 
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night, get into the newspapers and are adver- 
tised far and near. In a few years Fate 
records another failure in man’s effort to 
create community centers in the open country. 

Suppose you did have a flourishing social 
center in the open country where, for instance, 
was located the centralized school, the grange 
hall and store and perhaps the church. Be- 
fore long the enterprising blacksmith moves 
his shop up to the center, and farmer Jones 
builds himself a house next to the school. 
Then widow Smith, who has been left a neat 
little fortune and a farm by her husband, 
builds a house near the school so that her 
children need not walk so far through mud 
and rain, sleet and snow to school. The 
enterprising H. A. T. C., whatever they are, 
start propaganda for a parsonage and simul- 
taneous with that comes the campaign for a 
teacherage. So it goes. Before ten years the 
community center in the open country is no 
longer in the open but is the beginning of a 
town. 

This is as it should be. The people who 
live there are farmers. They are rural 
minded. They think in terms of the country. 
They understand farming as participants in 
and not as students thereof. The people of 
the town and the people of the country are 
brothers in occupation and co-laborers in the 
struggle for existence. They have learned, as 
big business learned long ago, not to “do” 
one another but to do for one another. 

Briefly, I have tried to show in this paper 
(1) that there is a misunderstanding between 
town and country people due to prejudice and 
ignorance, (2) that the country town has a 
wrong idea of its proper place in national 
development, (3) that the farmer, under 
present conditions, depends too much on the 
townmen for leadership, (4) that the town 
ought to be the middle man for farm busi- 
ness and in this capacity supply to the rural 
population a nucleus around which to develo 
all kinds of town-country activities, and (3) 
that the town lies at the center of rural life 
and is, therefore, the tangible place at which 
to begin any program designed to foster a 
more promising country life. 
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PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 








BY DAVID SNEDDEN. 





1. Proposals for Industrial Arts—The fol- 
lowing proposed shop for boys from twelve to 
fourteen years of age with tentative program 
of activities is here described in order to give 
a measure of concrete exemplification to the 
pedagogical findings set forth in the present 
paper. 

Let us assume a city junior high school of 
1,200 pupils, chiefly from twelve to fourteen 
years of age, which offers to boys three elec- 
tive courses in practical arts; namely, the 
“ agriculture,” the “commercial,” and the “ in- 
dustrial.” In each of these courses the 


amount of time given by pupils enrolled will 
vary from two td ten hours per week, ad- 
ministrative economy requiring that a pupil 
shall enroll for some definite number of 
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weekly periods. Assume further that ex- 
perience shows that an average of 300 boys 
will enroll in the department of industrial 
arts and that the average weekly attendance 
will be five hours per pupil. 

Let us in addition suppose that for the 
principal housing of the industrial arts de- 
partment there is provided one large shop 
room about sixty feet square, with a mezza- 
nine floor, the whole providing about 5,000 
floor feet of space. This room is to be 
lighted, heated, and ventilated in accordance 
with approved principles of factory construc- 
tion. 

The industries (excluding commerce, agri- 
culture, and home-making) of the day, and 
especially those of the region from which the 
pupils are drawn, are canvassed for activities 
which will probably appeal to the amateur 
practical instincts and ideals of boys from 
twelve to fourteen, and through which they 
can realize products that will possess some 
vital significance to them as results of ama- 
teur effort. At least one set of the necessary 
tools or machines will, in each case, be in- 
stalled. If the character of the work or the 
implements in any case, such as photograph, 
forge work, gluing, etc., requires a measure 
of seclusion or protection, small areas of the 
large shop might be glassed in for this pur- 


se. 

In the light of experience of our knowledge 
of. inherent probability we may assume that 
equipment for the following purposes would 
find a place; wood-working tools such as 
hand and power tools suitable to the making 
of simple articles of home and school furni- 
ture (book-cases, tables, chairs, etc.), play- 
ground apparatus, etc.; power and hand 
sharpeners for knives and other home cut- 
lery, chisels, saws, axes, hoes, etc., printing 
press, type, etc.; forge, anvil, and other equip- 
ment necessary for making hoes, picks, hinges, 
and various repair parts; cameras, dark room, 
etc., for amateur photography; appliances for 
half-soling and patching shoes; tools and 
materials for vulcanizing and repairing bicycle 
tires, tubes, and garden hose; sewing machines 
and other materials for tailoring and press- 
ing; kit for simple plumbing repair work at 
home or in school; equipment for installing 
signal bells and practice instruments for tele- 
phony, and wireless; equipment for home and 
school painting, varnishing, and glazing; tools 
for bookbinding; appliances for tin-smithing 
repair, and minor sheet metal construction; 
equipment for the execution of small con- 
struction jobs in concrete tools for work with 
decorative metals; and many others. Prob- 
ably examination of industries not repre- 
sented above, e. g., mining, textile manufac- 
ture, pottery and glass making, food packing, 
paving, transportation, engine driving and re- 
pair, leather working, and the like will reveal 
many other possible projects meeting the dual 
requirement of giving a serviceable product, 
and of being suitable as regards magnitude, 
safety, and costs for boys, from twelve to 
fourteen years of age. As a rule, sufficient 
equipment for only one worker at a time in 
one field or department would probably be 
supplied, except in the case, perhaps, of cer- 
tain frequently used hand-tools. 





Obviously, the industrial arts work would 
have to be organized on a project basis; that 
is, a pupil or a group of co-operating pupils 
would be given opportunities to elect definite 
units of constructive work, each of these hav- 
ing an integral character, each suggesting or 
demanding appropriate standards of execu- 
tion, and each leading to a serviceable or en- 
joyable product. But there should be placed 
before the learner much more than some 
meager directions for his project. Ideally, he 
should have access to several examples of 
previously executed work on any type or pro- 
ject—executed by former pupils, the teacher, 
or even procured from commercial channels. 
To these concrete examples should be added 
an abundance of printed and illustrated de- 
scription matter, not merely of projects 
adapted to youthful capacity, but also of those 
gigantic projects through which man by his 
enterprise is changing not only the conditions 
of _ living but the very face of the earth 
itself. 

Under these conditions, our large open 
work shop would naturally be divided into 
various small sections, some of them en- 
closed, and in each of which would be gath- 
ered suitable concrete examples of work done, 
together with printed matter, pictures, etc. 
substantial part of the educational value of 
such a shop would be realized simply through 
the opportunities afforded to all pupils to ob- 
serve tools in use, projects in various stages 
of completion, pictures of related commercial 
projects, etc. 

It is not here assumed that all the boys of 
the junior high school would come, or would 
be admitted, to this industrial arts shop. At- 
tendance should certainly be optional, and no 
one should be permitted to enter or to remain 
unless prepared to take the work in a serious 
amateur spirit and to conform to the neces- 
sary disciplinary requirements of the place— 
which, of course, will be very different from 
those of a school room, and will probably 
more nearly resemble those. of a _ well-con- 
ducted shop, except that under reasonable re- 
strictions full opportunities should be given 
to any pupil to observe processes other than 
those in which he is himself engaged. 

It is apparent, too, that no serial arrange- 
ment of projects is necessary or desirable. 
Naturally, the approval of the instructor 
would be necessary before a pupil could 
undertake a given project; and that approval 
would be withheld if the pupil lacked the 
strength, skill or knowledge probably required 
to execute it in accordance with reasonable 
amateur standards. It would, of course, be a 
reasonable requirement that a pupil thus 
undertaking a project suited to his abilities 
would be expected to complete it, or else be 
debarred from the shop. 

The working out of the kind of pedagog- 
ical plan here contemplated at first sight may 
seem to require a large amount of teaching 
service; but this will probably prove unnec- 
essary. It should be expected that each 
learner will obtain working directions and 
suggestions chiefly from printed matter, as is 
now so often the case with boys carrying on 
projects at home, and for whom, as is well 
known, a great variety of serviceable books 
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has been prepared. Excellent suggestions for 
this form of pedagogical approach can be 
found in the Boy Scout handbooks. 

Furthermore, the shop should be self-gov- 
erning in large measure. No pupil should be 
present against his will, and no one should 
remain who cannot readily accept the restric- 
tions which must necessarily obtain. When 
boys and girls are required to attend school, 
there is involved, as one condition, compulsory 
attendance on certain kinds of studies and 
exercises; but surely the practical arts ought 
not to suffer from the presence of the reluc- 
tant and the ill-disposed, if for no other 
reason than that the educational values of the 
subject, both for the interested and the unin- 
terested will probably then be nullified. If, 
indeed, it should prove necessary to compel 
some pupils to take practical arts work for 
any reasons, then the “compelled” ones 
should be given space apart, and perhaps 
should be set to work at “ disciplinary” man- 
ual training—a sort of “awkward squad,” 
“guard duty,” or forced labor—if we must 
use analogies from other fields where the will- 
ing must be distinguished from the forced, 
and the orderly from the disorderly. 

Where a school is large and rich enough to 
make a large variety of offerings, it will nat- 
urally happen that a given pupil can take but 
a small portion of these. It is doubtful, too, 
whether any serious effort should be made to 
induce the taking of one type of industrial 
arts project rather than another. If one boy 
prefers to confine his efforts largely to elec- 
trical and other mechanical projects, while 
another centers his attention for a year on 
printing and bookbinding, have we any satis- 
factory reasons for demurring? 

2. The Problem of Valuable Product.—The 
question is frequently asked, “Should a valu- 
able product be sought in practical arts work?” 
Or, with somewhat different meaning, “ Should 
a commercial product be required?” 

The question arises in part from contem- 
porary discussion of vocational education. 
Here the weight of expert opinion is un- 
doubtedly in favor of requiring a commer- 
cially valuable product—that is, one salable in 
the open market or fit to take the place of a 
commercial product in domestic or local con- 
sumption—as the outcome of almost all prac- 
tical work done by students. This condition 
is imposed, notwithstanding endless difficul- 
ites of administration, because of the convic- 
tion that only through work of salable prod- 
ucts or in rendering service which can meet 
commercial demands can sound vocational 
training be given. The best vocational schools 
now require that the pupil shall have his 
efforts finally measured, not only in terms 
of the qualitative excellence of his product as 
judged by market standards, but also in terms 
of quantitative output—that is, by the learner’s 
rate of work. 

In the case of genuine practical arts instruc- 
tion, however, where ends of liberal educa- 
tion chiefly control and the dominant spirit 
sought in the work is that of the amateur at 
his best, while the question of a valuable 
product is important, it does not follow that 
serious attention should be given to the pro- 
duction of a marketable or commercial prod- 
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uct. We can think of an amateur photographer 
producing photographs that will be valuable 
to his family and friends, but not salable. In 
the wood-working shop, the boy may turn out 
a Morris chair which will long be cherished 
by his family, but which probably could not 
be marketed, even if produced in quantity. 
There is no inherent reason why pupils in 
practical arts should not produce large quan- 
tities of playground apparatus, construct out- 
buildings, and do useful work in the repair 
and maintenance of buildings, grounds, plumb- 
ing, etc. all of which must be defined as 
productive, but yet hardly of a commercial 
nature. 

On the other hand, in those fields where 
economic activities, specialization, and ex- 
change are less highly organized, the amateur 
production of the school may often be substi- 
tuted for products and service to be obtained 
in the open market. Thus the vegetables 
raised in the home garden will serve just as 
well the economy of the rural or village home 
as the product bought outside; the pastry, 
preserved fruit, and garments made in the 
household arts department will all serve to 
take the place of articles that otherwise must 
be purchased. 

Nevertheless, in the economic sense, this 
amateur practical arts production can never 
assume much magnitude, since rate of output 
will hardly ever be a considerable factor in 
its pedagogy, in sharp contrast with good 
vocational education, and learners will not be 
held to routine repetition for the sake of per- 
fecting skill as will be the case in effective 
vocational education. 

In general, then, we may expect practical 
arts education, as developed for children up- 
wards of twelve years of age, to result often 
in products that shall appeal to their pro- 
ducers as valuable—valuable as satisfying in- 
stincts of curiosity and construction, as pro- 
idi facilities for play, as enriching the 
as adding to the equipment of the 
community, or even contributing for 
farm, village or urban community. The 
varied activities of the shops, laboratories and 
grounds of the Gary schools have always ap- 
pealed to the writer as being full of sugges- 
tions in these respects. The public services 
rendered in the best amateur spirit by the Boy 
Scouts also serve to point the way. In several 
normal schools in Massachusetts, notably 
those at Fitchburg and North Adams, upper 
grade pupils have often been enlisted in re- 
pair work and minor construction for the in- 
stitution as a whole. Live rural schools fre- 
quently enlist their boys for various building 
and ground improvement projects, and their 
girls for provision of hot dishes for lunch in 
such a way as to effect excellent practical arts 
teaching. There is to be found large social 
value in joint or co-operative projects where 
the visible local community project work 
which manifestly enriches or improves living 
conditions for the home and the family, 
always can be made to have a strong appeal. 
Successful examples in raising vegetables, 
canning fruit, baking cakes, repairing shoes, 
sharpening cutlery and lawn mowers, making 
furniture. constructing window screens. and 
making dresses, already are being reported. 
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Others can be developed in keeping accounts, 
writing business letters, repairing plumbing, 
varnishing furniture, binding books, installing 
bell outfits, repairing clothing, etc. In these 
and endless others yet to be devised the really 
important ends of practical arts education in 
effecting general development, widening ap- 
preciations, and producing utilities in the 
amateur spirit can be met. 

3. Problem of Correlating Practical Arts 
with Other Subjects—For almost a quarter 
of a century, American educators, stirred 
thereto especially by interpretations of Her- 
bart’s educational doctrines, have endeavored 
to give genéral application to certain so-called 
“principles of general method.” Of these, 
the principles of “interest,” “correlation,” 
and “inductive method” have been the most 
clearly defined. The principle of interest has 
been widely applied, and with generally good 
results. But, despite numberless attempts, it 
is probable that little of substantial value has 
yet been achieved through application of the 
principle of correlation. 

Each body of subject matter taught in the 
schools for the sake of building knowledge 
or specific useful habits tends to have devel- 
oped its own logical form of organization— 
that is, stages, sequences, significant centers, 
etc. This is especially true of those subjects 
described elsewhere in this paper, whch are 
administered towards producing “alpha” 
types of learning. But the demands of corre- 
lation are for such a linking together .of sub- 
ject matter as will prevent the formation in 
the child of isolated and (apparently) unre- 
lated groups of ideas or unrelated forms of 
skill. In very few cases have the makers of 
text-books of courses of study been successful 
at once in preserving the logical unity of a 
given subject—as history, drawing, arithmetic, 
a foreign language, the geography of Asia— 
and at the same time in effecting any form of 
unified arrangement with another subject. A 
few good teaching units wherein certain por- 
tions of geography and history, of gardening 
and natural science, of graphic art and con- 
struction, of literature and English language, 
have been devised; but these, if utilized in 
each case, are only fragments of the larger 
subjects from which portions have been ab- 
stracted. In no case, so far as the writer is 
aware, has any substantial portion of the total 
content of a “subject” used in schools for 
pupils upward of ten years of age, been used 
effectively in correlation with another. Never- 
theless, teachers are still always in quest of 
possible correlations. The logical positions of 
those who urge more correlations are unas- 
sailable; it is only when we try to effect prac- 
tical applications that our efforts fail. In no 
field of subject matter has the desirability of 
correlation been more frequently urged than in 
practical arts. It readily appears that arith- 
metic and drawing are, or should be, exten- 
sively used in manual training. That science 
is of special significance in gardening and 
cooking; that accounting should play a large 
part in the commercial arts, household arts, 
and agricultural arts; that graphic and plas- 
tic art, apart from mechanical drawing, 
should figure largely in all constructive work; 
and finally that in all forms of practical arts 





there should be opportunity to teach or at 
least to give practice in both the oral and 
written forms of the English language. 

Nevertheless, here again we find few suc- 
cessful attempts at correlation which do not 
involve the substantial disappearance of one 
or the other subject as a whole or as a 
“unity.” Of course, where, as in construc¢- 
tion work for the lower grades and perhaps 
nature study, there can be found no “sub- 
ject” as a whole, nor any very distinctive 
educational ends, then its substantial sub- 
mergence in a more fully organized subject 
may not be objected to. 

But in the seventh and eighth grades, for 
example, both drawing and arithmetic are 
assumed to have definite objectives peculiar 
to these fields, as also does manual training 
or industrial arts. Can we then successfully 
“correlate” arithmetic and manual training? 
Or drawing or fine arts and manual training? 
Practically, it seems that this has not yet 
been done, and perhaps it cannot be success- 
fully done. This does not mean, of course, 
that when arithmetic is needed in manual 
training, fullest possible use should not be 
made of opportunities to give practice 
therein—it is only suggested that no matter 
how far we carry this process we shall only 
have utilized some fragments of the subject 
“arithmetic.” Again, in. teaching arithmetic 
—that is, in taking the necessary steps to 
realize the valuable ends that have been set 
before the teacher of arithmetic—it is to be 
expected that any source of experience vital 
to the learner shall be drawn upon for con- 
crete illustrative materials, and these sources 
will at times include his manual training 
work. But merely drawing on such a source 
will not suffice to “teach manual training.” 

The writer is of the opinion that eventually 
we shall succeed in realizing some of the 
ideals of correlation; but in order to do so 
we must fundamentally revise some existing 
traditions and standards as to the organiza- 
tion of teaching units. 


_— 
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BY JAMES KILLIUS. 





Pennsylvania’s Continuation Schools are 
three years old. During these three years 
there has been an increasing demand for 
juvenile labor never anticipated by the orig- 
inal promoters of the Cox Child Labor Act. 
Industries that had determined to avoid all 
child labor in the future were forced to 
abandon their policy; factories that had an 
acute labor problem turned to the ranks of 
childhood for the first time to fill the need. 
The whole economic order was remodelled 


‘in terms of war conditions. Nor was this 


particularly true of Pennsylvania alone. Verv 
fortunate was the state which had a well 
administered child labor law. 

When the law first became operative the 
Continuation School was accepted in too 
many places as a necessary evil rather than 
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as a larger opportunity better to serve the 
child. Needless to say the schools most suc- 
cessful in interpreting the aim and purpose 
of the law were those having a strong and 
never-failing support from local school ad- 
ministrators. The schools have been, in a 
sense, the echo of the attitude of the super- 
intendents. The schools are successful where 
they have the full confidence of the com- 
munity and the school authorities. 

What are the Pennsylvanian Continuation 
Schools? Are they Vocational Schools? 
Vocational enthusiasts after reading the law 
claimed that Pennsylvania had a Trade Ex- 
tension Continuation School. Under actual 
teaching conditions, the preliminary surveys 
proved that this was impossible since the 
pupils were not employed in definite trades 
nor were they for the most part likely to be. 
Of course the next answer seemed easy 
enough. The schools were to be Trade Pre- 
paratory Continuation Schools. But the prob- 
lem was not so simple. A great amount of 
guidance on the part of the teacher and of 
discovery on the part of the pupil, was lacking 
and time was short. Equipment could be af- 
forded only in large cities. The pupil was 
not interested. There was however a final 
conclusion that more nearly met the needs of 
the particular group of children involved. 
Pennsylvania had a General Improvement 
Continuation School. 

The main purpose of this discussion is to 
review in a rather desultory way the experi- 
ences of the past year in a representative con- 
tinuation school. The teachers of this school 
acknowledge that it is merely a General Im- 
provement Continuation School and yet claim 
to be experimenting a very little in the Trade 
Preparatory and Trade aweden phases of 
Continuation School work. 

In order to appreciate the nature of the 
Continuation School problem in Johnstown 
one must consider the diversified employments 
of these juveniles. Messengers, delivery boys, 
stock boys, helpers, make up the larger per- 
centage. Apprentices are in the minority and 
show such a tendency to give up their chosen 
occupation that they need not be considered 
seriously as separate groups. Out of a total 
enrollment of 400 to 500 pupils, there are sel- 
dom more than fifty girls. These girls ar- 
ranged in two groups are easily accomodated 
with Home-making courses that seem to meet 
the practical needs. 

Johnstown is a mill town. The surprising 
thing about a steel mill is that there is seldom 
need for much trade knowledge. Even car- 
penters, bricklayers and electricians do such 
routine work that a very few weeks appren- 
ticeship serves the particular need. This 
trade instruction given apprentices is so highly 
specialized that it does not pay to attempt to 
give it in trade schools. And so, although we 
have between 150 and 200 boys employed by 
the Cambria Steel Company, we do not at- 
tempt to give them direct occupational train- 
ing. In fact these boys, helpers, clean-up 
boys, and messengers, soon learn that in a 
steel mill the large wage earners are not 
machinists or moulders, or pattern-makers but 
are heaters and rollers and screw-downs. And 
with the same degree of assurance that each 
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boy once determined that he would some day 
be President of the United States, he now 
decides to be a roller or a heater. Moreover 
these same boys find that piece workers and 
tonnage workers on semi-skilled specialized 
jobs make more money than skilled trade 
workers. It takes a longer and more inten- 
sive course of guidance to overcome the call 
of the present than can be given after the 
working certificate has been issued. 

Another thing for consideration in viewing 
the problem is the matter of attendance. 
During the past year only 25 per cent. of our 
boys and girls were with us throughout the 
year; and at least 50 per cent. did not get 
more than one-half the year’s work. There 
are several reasons for this and it is a con- 
dition to which we must adjust our work. 
Pupils enter the Continuation School when- 
ever they get their working certificates and 
leave at the inevitable sixteen years of age. 
Quite a few are “out of the city” pupils who 
start to work in the city but for one reason 
or another quit and go back into their own 
school districts. 

So much has been said about why pupils 
leave school that I do not feel disposed to 
dwell at length on the subject. Our study 
last year was made with unusual care. Only 
16.3 per cent. left grade school because of dis- 
like; 2.1 per cent. because of physical dis- 
ability; 184 per cent. because of ambition; 
while 63.2 per cent. left because of economic 
reasons. This is so much at variance with 
the preconceived notion that most of our 
Continuation pupils are the rebels from grade 
school that these two illuminating discoveries 
substantiating the figures are timely: We have 
represented in our Continuation School an 
average of over seven children per family 
with $107 per month as average income. The 
study on income is not very complete because 
obvious difficulties in getting complete 

ata. 

The Casino Building in which the Continua- 
tion School is housed was formerly a frame 
building used for professional basketball and 
boxing exhibitions. The grounds and build- 
ings were purchased as a future site for a 
new high school and Mr. Herbert R. Jaques, 
then Supervisor of Manual Training, con- 
ceived the idea of converting the Casino 
building temporarily into a Vocational Build- 
ing to house the Continuation School and the 
Co-operative Industrial classes. One-half the 
building was partitioned and lined with plas- 
ter board two stories high. The other half 
was left untouched as a project for the wood 
working classes in carpentry. 

This project was contributed to the Con- 
tinuation Boys after the first month of school. 
If a rough project in carpentry meets the 
vocational needs of Continuation Boys, our 
boys had one. For weeks the boys, arranged 
in groups with foremen in charge and teacher 
supervising, struggled through cutting and 
sawing and fitting and hammering. Parti- 
tions, lining, flooring, making supporting 
trusses, hanging doors, placing window case- 
ments, each had turn in the consummation of 
the plan. Never once did we hold up the 
work nor belittle its importance. Now how- 
ever, that the task is completed, we can re- 
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view the educational value of the project. In 
the first place not one of our boys has picked 
out the carpenter’s trade for a life vocation 
nor is one employed in any occupation which 
is likely to lead to the carpenter’s trade. A 
few showetl aptitude, and several an intense 
interest in the work, but the vast majority 
tolerated the thing as an additional imposed 
task. Several objected strenuously, and often 
argued the case earnestly and with quite a 
little logic. The fact that usually the boy 
most dissatisfied was the most successful in 
his regular working position outside the 
school strengthened the case for the objectors. 
The chief ultimate benefit that the boys got 
from the work was a possibility that they 
could better build some rough outbuilding or 
do some rough carpentry needed about their 
—" very unlikely necessity for most city 
joys. 

Why was the project not a good Trade 
Preparatory Course? Chiefly because of lack 
of interest and time. Apprentice carpenters at 
fifteen years of age are not in demand. If 
each boy had put his whole shop time for one 
year at rough carpentry he would have had 
only 72 hours or nine working days actual 
practice. His two hour periods would have 
been a week apart and by the very nature of 
the work he would be unable to take up his 
work where he left it. 

During all this time spasmodic efforts were 
made to correlate the allied and academic 
subjects to the building project. Arithmetic 
and Drawing were able to carry the program 
through, Geography lent some assistance and 
Hygiene afforded one or two lessons. The 
consensus of opinion however held that there 
was too much valuable General Improvement 
instruction which should be given, to use all 
our time in the experiment. 

Before we leave the wood-working shop let 
me explain what our program is for this year. 
We have adopted short unit lessons in every- 
day mechanics, electric wiring, bell-wiring, 
soldering. We are putting hinges on doors, 
fixing door-locks, putting panes of glass in 
window frames, making moulds and casting 
forms in cement. We are basing our course 
on what every house man should be able to 
do. We are thinking of the boy in terms of 
his home life rather than his vocation. And 
then in the near future we are going to inten- 
sify along certain lines of trade activity with 
selected groups of boys. 

The other day the Superintendent in a large 
Refractories plant was talking to me about the 
trade instruction for the boys in his plant. 
“Why can’t you teach refractories to our 
boys?” he asked. Together we reviewed the 
essential things that he thought they should 
know. We are now formulating short unit 
lessons for his boys. Where will they come 
into the course of study? Seven of them will 
be taught under Industrial Geography, three 
under Arithmetic, two under Hygiene and two 
in the Vocational Shop. This is typical of our 
effort to interpret the law sensibly in terms of 
occupations. 

The boys and girls working as stock-boys, 
clerks, wrappers and store messengers and 
delivery boys are getting two hours a day in 
business methods and salesmanship. This is 
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certainly in line with their occupation. And 
yet next week or the week after ten or twenty 
of these same boys or girls may be making 
candy or working in the silk mill or doing any 
one of the other juvenile occupations which 
might offer them better money. And so the 
problem goes on. 

Are we in the right direction? There is too 
great a chance for us to think in terms of 
Vocations or occupations only. After all, the 
big problem is to help these boys and girls to 
become good efficient citizens. We want these 
young citizens to live efficiently in their 
homes, in their community, and in their work. 
If they are as we believe the victims of eco- 
nomic need or misdirected choice, why should 
the Continuation or last-chance school be 
limited to occupational training? 

In Johnstown we have been spending at 
least one hour each day on Current Events and 
discussions of local issues. This period sup- 
plements but does not include the Civics 
period. Under our plan of Departmental 
teaching one teacher is responsible for Civics 
and Current Events and plans her lessons in 
terms of one week’s time. Discussions, clip- 
pings and selected readings constitute the 
classwork. The skill of the teacher and the 
natural interests of these adolescents make 
this period most valuable. Just how valuable 
has it been? 

There is no doubt that our boys and girls 
show an intense interest in the class. They 
are animated and enthusiastic in their recita- 
tions. Dozens of them have made extempo- 
raneous four-minute speeches on Liberty 
Loans, Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. drives. 
Our Continuation School pupils subscribed 
over $22,000 to the Fourth Liberty Loan. 
Moreoyer they are for the most part intelli- 
gently for or against any National or local 
issue that comes to their attention. The 
Johnstown Continuation School could not af- 
ford to give less time to this training for 
Citizenship. 

Hygiene has been an interesting and promis- 
ing subject to offer to these boys and girls. 
From their own personal standpoint Hygiene 
has little merit but when presented as the 
formation of habits of efficiency, interest is 
assured. This subject is easily tied up wit 
the occupations of our juvenile workers. The 
Safety Movement, one phase of Hygiene in 
our Course, gives us a point of contact with 
every industrial concern in our city and ready 
co-operation is offered. ‘ 

Geography also offers us an opportunity to 
study and understand Johnstown products and 
Johnstown industries. We pay little attention 
to anything that does not contribute in some 
way to our city’s economic importance. 
Naturally we study iron and steels, coal and 
bricks, intensively and get our information at 
first hand. 

Now in Arithmetic, if in any subject. there 
is an opportunity to tie up closely with in- 
dustry. We have however arbitrarily decided 
against such a practice. Of course we have 
unit lessons in checking wages, keeping one’s 
time, keeping track of piece work or tonnage, 
but for the most part the course is General 
Improvement in its nature. Unit lessons ap- 


plicable to certain local industries are given 
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to all, not merely to those employed in that 
industry. When we give our boys lessons in 
the mechanical advantage and _ elementary 
arithmetic of levers, pulleys and gears, we 
are not thinking particularly of the machinist’s 
trade, nor do we limit the lessons to any cer- 
tain group of boys. The fundamental proc- 
esses with simple exercises in fractions and 
percentage constitute our main outline and yet 
our course of study does not resemble the 
table of contents in an elementary arithmetic. 
For example, the following lesson topics are 
typical: Arithmetic in the Post Office; Gas, 
Electric and Water meters; Paying my Taxes; 
Buying at a bargain sale; Owning a Home; 
My Bank Account; and the Coal Dealer’s 
Arithmetic. We try to review and fix the 
arithmetical processes as we meet them in 
actual life. And when we try to think in 
terms of actual life experiences and needs, 
Arithmetic becomes a relatively simple sub- 
ject dependent chiefly upon intelligent inter- 
pretation and application. 

And now perhaps you wonder whether we 
really differ much from the grade school. 
Yes, we have little in common. We have dis- 
carded text books as commonly used. Our 


“books are of our own making. We have tied 


to occupations and industries more to vitalize 
the content of our course of study than to 
afford direct training. We have no high 
school and no college to look forward to. Our 
only test for what is worth while is, whether 
the instruction offered will unquestionably ap- 
ply to the pupil’s actual life. 

There is one phase of our work which must 
not be omitted. We can call it the unconscious 
guidance afforded in the Continuation School. 
Pupils find themselves in industry more 
quickly because they are in the Contiguation 
School. Hints in the Hygiene Class, Studies 


‘in the Geography class, result in changes of 


occupation. Certain types of messenger serv- 
ice have a tremendous labor turn-over. The 
Continuation School is not an employment 
agency but it is accused in Johnstown of 
openly favoring certain occupations. I do not 
believe the teachers could be convicted. Some 
one is looking after the interests of industry: 
we believe that our Continuation School 
should look out for the child. 


BEST THINGS. 








The best theology—a pure and benefi- 
cent life. 

The best philosophy—a contented mind. 

The best law—the golden rule. 

The best education—self-knowledge. 


The best statesmanship—self-govern- 
ment. 

The best medicine—cheerfulness and 
temperance. 


The best art—painting a smile upon the 
brow of childhood. 

The best science—extracting sunshine 
from a cloudy way. 
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The best war—the war against one’s 
weakness. 

The best music—the laughter of an in- 
nocent child. 

’ The best journalism—printing the true 
and beautiful only on memory’s tablet. 

The best telegraphy—flashing a ray of 
sunshine into a gloomy heart. 

The best biography—the life that writes 
charity in the largest letters. 

The best mathematics—that which 
doubles the most joys and divides the most 
sorrows. 

The best navigation—steering clear of 
the lacerating rocks of personal contention. 

The best diplomacy—effecting a treaty 
of peace with one’s own conscience. 

The best engineering—building a bridge 
of faith over the river of death. 


—s 
—— 





TYPEWRITING: HOW I TEACH IT. 





BY ALPHEUS V. BECKER. 





“He does most who thinks most.” During 
the last ten years the subject of typewriting 
has received consideration, and now the call 
is for teachers who can and will enthuse pupils 
in this important line of effort. Many of us 
can recall our experience as student and later 
when attempting to teach it. Whatever meas- 
ure of success we have attained in typewrit- 
ing in our high school at Waynesboro, Frank- 
lin county, Pa., may be attributed to the care- 
ful and well directed instruction of a teacher 
who was prepared for this work under the di- 
rection and personal touch of a master teacher, 
namely, Miss Gertrude W. Craig, of Simmons 
College, Boston. Suffice is to say that through 
the good graces of our former Superintendent, 
Dr. J. H. Reber, and a progressive Board of 
Directors, we are working under favorable 
conditions, and typewriting is a pleasure to 
both pupils and’ teacher. 

Before telling you of how we teach type- 
writing, I should state that during the past 
six years in Waynesboro the former superin- 
tendent of schools and the Board of Educa- 
tion never said “No” to anything in the way 
of equipment asked for our Commercial De- 
partment. As a result we have regular office 
desks which are closed when the machines 
are not in use, and therefore you may find 
steps enumerated in our work that would not 
be applicable to all Commercial Departments. 

Everything we do has a reason for it, and 
in this branch of study it must be done “To 
save time.” Pupils stand beside the desk, take 
hold of the handle and push it all the way 
back. An explanation from the world of fact 
is given at this time, cautioning them to open 
their desks while standing. The chair must be 
placed in the proper position. Position at the 
machine is the next step taken up. Our pupils 
are taught to call the parts of the machine by 
their proper mames. Here we give about 
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twelve of the parts of the machine the pupil 
must learn. The insertion of the paper is 
taught in a proper and systematic manner. 
Hands are placed on the position row, and 
the letters which the fingers cover are written 
on the board. 

a s d f j k 1 : 
The a and the / fingers are called the anchor 
keys or home plate, so called because the fin- 
gers must at all times hover over or touch 
these keys when not used in striking other 
letters. .The f and / fingers are called the 
“pivot keys.” Now we practice in unison the 
work of the first lesson, naming the keys 
aloud as they are struck with the staccato 
touch. Before the lesson is completed we 
write a few words. In order that all of this 
may be accomplished in forty (40) minutes 
the work must be well planned. In the first 
paragraph I said we must enthuse pupils; 
therefore I believe they should close their 
lesson with something more than mere letters 
and drill The first lesson is new completed. 
The second lesson reviews the work of the 
preceding lesson, and gives them some new 
letters and words. In this manner we pro- 
ceed until the keyboard is mastered. We 
jump from the guide or position row of keys 
to the figures. We believe that in writing the 
figures pupils are more in the dark than in 
any other work on the typewriter. The en- 
tire keyboard can be taught readily and effec- 
tively in from ten to fifteen lessons. 

Typewriting is now a subject to be taught, 
and we can not or should not expect to say 
of ourselves that we are teaching typewriting 
if we are spending the time correcting papers. 
Correct every sign of a habit that has an evil 
tendency before it becomes fixed, and you 
will be surprised how interesting it is to teach 
this art. Vigilance with sympathy and firm- 
ness, as well as a clear idea of what one wants 
to accomplish, should characterize the instruc- 
tor who undertakes to teach the most impor- 
tant branch in the Commercial Course. 

We have four standard makes of machines: 
Underwood, Remington, L. C. Smith and 
Monarch, I have named them in the order in 
which we regard them from the point of serv- 
ice. We use half sheets of regular letter-head 
size, 81% X11 inch typewriting paper, because 
it is less discouraging for a pupil to spoil a 
half-sheet, and a second reason is to save 


aper. 

On the first day we learned (1) Position 
row, (2) how to insert paper in the machine 
properly, (3) Single, double and triple spacing, 
(4) How to throw carriage, (5) Never cross 
hands on the typewriter. When a sheet of 
paper is spoiled take copy out and start over. 
A new sheet is encouraging and helps to keep 
enthusiasm aroused. 

A budget of work is one baring | lesson 
completed and fastened with a clip. The pu- 


pil’s name is written about one inch clear 
from the top of the sheet and about three- 
fourths of an inch from the left-hand edge. 
The lesson is written on the same line and 
the date on the right. At the foot of the sheet 
we number the pages consecutively. 


When 
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the lesson is completed and the student thinks 
it is perfect, this sheet is handed to a class- 
mate who examines it and if it coincides 
throughout and no error can be found the 
examining pupil put OK/PEF on the lower 
left-hand corner of the sheet. The object of 
this is to cause the pupil to become a good 
proof-reader. When the lessons are turned in 
to the teacher in charge they are given credit 
for the work, but if an error appears on any 
of the sheets the student who OK’d the work 
and not the one who made the error must do 
that sheet over. When our people go out into 
the offices they do the work well because they 
have formed the habit of turning out perfect 
work before it is accepted. 

The pupils need encouragement, and fre- 
quently it is well for the teacher to take the 
same machine that may have shaded or struck 
over a letter, and show carefully and slowly 
how the work is to be done, and the pupil will 
start with renewed effort. 

Following the lessons on the keyboard, we 
learn more of the parts of the typewriter and 
the operation of the shift keys. This is fol- 
lowed by the tabular stops and the back 
spacer. Nature favored me with a strong 
voice, and before I knew better I used to dic- 
tate to the pupils above the noise of the ma- 
chines. This might have been all right if we 
had Silent Smiths, but the better method is to 
dictate, say, about five words and have every- 
body write them and then dictate more. In a 
comparatively short time it is possible for the 
pupils to carry ten words and we have pupils 
carrying more than twenty words in their 
mind before writing one of them. You can 
readily understand that this will aid the 
teacher materially in Shorthand or Stenotypy. 

In our intermediate work on typewriting, 
following the perfect lessons and before pu- 
pils reach a lowering point in the work, we 
employ speed articles. A careful record is 
kept of the work. This is error-proof. I do 
not say “Speed” to the pupils, simply “Be 
accurate and keep busy.” I should have men- 
tioned that all of our machines are blanked 
and not capped. The next time they write 
that same speed article they strive to beat 
their former record. All of this work needs 
careful and thoughtful supervision. 

We have now reached a point where we do 
transcribing from our notes and are in the 
advanced class. In this class we have copying 
tests. The severe penalty of ten words for 
every error is deducted from the total num- 
ber of words written to get the net speed. 

In closing I might say that all of last year’s 
class received the card cases given by the 
Remington Typewriter Company as well as 
Underwood and L. C. Smith certificates. Three 
were fortunate enough to receive the Gold 
Medals offered by the Remington Typewriter 
Company. We do not claim the unusual, but 
simply keep busy, striving to give the busi- 
ness man the best possible help, and try to put 
joy and interest into this important work for 
the pupil to develop her smyth that help in char- 
acter berg and gp 3 the other person a 
“Square Di does most who thinks 
most.” 
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PATRIOTISM OF RURAL SCHOOLS. 





BY GEORGE F. DUNKELBERGER. 





HE subject has been repeatedly and ex- 
tensively discussed at various educational 
meetings. It is one of the few school sub- 
jects that will never lose their import and sig- 
nificance. It has always been a timely sub- 
ject and no doubt will always remain so. 
Living in a democracy, we shall always be 
vitally concerned with the nature of her 
schools and the quality of her products. Do 
they meet the needs of the people? Will they 
promote as well as conserve democratic ideals 
and institutions? Wéill democracy’s future be 
secure in the hands of the public school 
products? The public schools of America 
have been tested as never before and happily 
have not been found wanting. Grave ques- 
tions of doubt had been entertained by many 
well-thinking people. This was especially true 
within the last few years when we were com- 
pelled to face a World’ War with all its pos- 
sible horrors and dangers. Would the prod- 
ucts of our public schools be capable to cope 
successfully with the problems of national and 
international concern? Should the very ex- 
istence of law and justice be threatened, how 
would the young men and women of this 
generation conduct themselves? Would they 
prove equal to any tasks and emergencies? 
We finally resigned ourselves to the belief 
that the proof of the justice of democracy’s 
cause lies in her ability to “preserve, protect, 
and defend” herself. 

Perhaps there were some very good reasons 
for the entertainment of such grave thoughts. 


Since the inception of our public schools in. 


the various states, we had not been com- 
pelled to face dangers that threatened the 
very existence of law, order and civilization. 
Without the application of an acid test—with- 
out some concrete experience—how can we be 
universally convinced that law and civiliza- 
tion would be protected and conserved by 
public school products in a period of world 
crises. The day of reckoning did finally 
come. It has now happily passed by and the 
liberties of the world are safe. Those ques- 
tions of doubt and fear are now entirely ob- 
solete. While we can now place absolute 
trust in the educative force and influence of 
the schools of a democracy, we are con- 
strained to fear greatly the products of the 
schools of an aristocracy. 

Lest there will be a difference of opinion in 
the discussion of this question, it is well for 
us in the very beginning to be on common 
ground. We might define the term patriotism 
in popular terms as love for one’s country. 
Patriotism is not merely a synonym for war; 
it is just as expressive, perhaps more, of the 
arts of peace. It does mean love for one’s 
country and as such means to “ preserve, pro- 
tect and defend” it. It means conservation 
and not destruction. It means just what mil- 
lions of young people, young red-blooded 
Americans, have done during the past several 
years—the sacrificing of pleasures, delicacies 
and many of those little things that help to 
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make living enjoyable. It means the elimina- 
tion of extravagance and the conservation of 
certain foods that others may have enough to 
eat. It means Junior Red Cross Activities, 
the buying and selling of Liberty Bonds and 
War Saving Stamps. In short patriotism 
means any production, conservation and activ- 
ity that will preserve and promote the welfare 
of our land at home and her good will among 
the peoples abroad. Haven’t the school teach- 
ers of America a just right to be proud when 
they but contemplate the manifold service and 
sacrifice of our public school product here at 
home and abroad? I feel sure that had the 
millions of young Americans between the 
ages of twenty-one and thirty-one all been in 
school at the time when democracy needed 
them for military service, there would have 
—_ absolutely no need for any Conscription 
ct. 

In Germany during the last fifty years 
patriotism meant nothing but the idolizing of 
the “good old German Sword”; the belief 
that might makes right; and an utter con- 
tempt for the weaker and smaller nations. 
Peace played no part in German patriotism; 
arbitration treaties had no place; and what 
are known as the Christian graces were not 
even considered utopian, much less practised 
in any form whatever. What schools can do 
by the positive teaching of a false patriotism 
is strikingly illustrated by what was begun on 
the first day of that fateful August of 1914; 
what schools can do by the positive teaching 
of a true patriotism is even more strikingly 
illustrated by the outcome in November, 1018. 

What our American boys have done for law 
and order reinforces the belief that a genuine 
patriotism must continue to be taught to our 
children in all its multiple forms. It must be 
a patriotism so plain and practical that it will 
function in their present lives to the extent 
that it will become the very warp and woof 
of their character. Some educators seem to 
think that patriotism, like morals and man- 
ners, cannot be taught. I feel sure that psy- 
chology is on the teaching side, and as such I 
believe most emphatically in teaching it. To 
have a patriotism come by mere chance or to 
be content to have it as a by-product is wholly 
inadequate. 

In our efforts to teach patriotism, there is 
undoubtedly not a proper positive correlation 
between what we call individual liberty and 
individual responsibility. Not all of the 
American people, even some of our best 
Americans, have evidently not realized that 
as one’s freedom increases his responsibility 
must grow accordingly. In autocratic forms 
of government—perhaps these are now all ex- 
tinct—conditions are so different. There a 
few have all the liberty and the decision while 
the many must shoulder the responsibility. A 
few will provoke a war while the many must 
bear the burdens of that war. Our American 
school children must be taught over and over 
again that a stabilized society is always built 
upon the will of a good people, and a good 
pcople is always an intelligent patriotic people 
in the rea’ sense of the term. Children must 
learn that a democracy does not always mean 
that the majority are in the right; that the 
voice of the people is the voice of God; that 
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even a good people may err at times. This 
requires special cognizance and emphasis be- 
cause of our cosmopolitan school population. 
Correct ideas and ideals must be given so 
definitely that any already adverse existing 
ideas and ideals will be readily supplanted. 
Such teaching must go deeper than much of 
this “superficial something ” sometimes called 
by the highly-exalted name of education. In 
our schools we promote and even graduate 
children as “finished products” for life and 
citizenship on the basis of some academic at- 
tainments, but the real thing that counts for 
character and citizenship is often not even 
“winked at.” If our children are the nation’s 
best asset, shouldn’t the best material and 
spiritual resources of the nation be unlocked 
to make out of them a free, well-thinking, 
self-initiative, patriotic Christian citizenry? 
Some one has well said that “whatever we 
want in the nation for to-morrow we must put 
into the schools of to-day.” But we must he 
sure that the thing is really “put” into the 
schools. 

Care must be taken that no state, national 
or even international prejudices will arise. 
The ability to serve and the opportunity to 
serve must not be limited to any one com- 
munity. We have now reached that status 
when children must learn that they are world 
citizens of a world state as well as citizens of 
a localized state or nation. To accomplish 
this the teaching force must be broad-minded 
and progressive. Our courses in History and 
Civics must be absolutely impartial and un- 
prejudiced. This may require the re-writing 
or at least some revision of many of our 
social text-books, but the course is imperative 
in all civilized lands if the Great World War 
is to be the last great war. 

In the teaching of such broad-minded pa- 
triotism, our rural schools can do much. As 
schools they can do all that city schools do; 
as rural schools they can do more. With 
standard equipment and teaching force, rural 
schools have many advantages. It has often 
been said that many of our greatest men got 
their start in rural schools. Perhaps some of 
them became great in spite of them rather 
than because of them. In either case it is 
needless to speculate what they might have 
become in the graded, highly organized schools 
of the city. Perhaps much of that native self- 
reliance, ingenuity, and originality would have 
been ground out of them. The field is wide, 
the opportunities are many and great, and the 
material the very best for the teaching of a 
good patriotism in our rural schools. 

The course of study can specially emphasize 
patriotism, thrift, co-operation, obedience, dis- 
cipline, food conservation, increased food pro- 
duction, such as the urban schools can pos- 
sibly not hope to do. Through the help and 
counsel of well-equipped teachers, farm 
agents, etc., the fields, orchards, pastures and 
gardens can be made to produce a maximum 
yield through the aggressive labors of our 
rural boys and girls. It can give a practical 
modernized course in civics of the nature of 
the Philadelphia or the Indianapolis Plan that 
will prepare boys and girls for the duties of 
efficient citizenship so badly needed in the 
constructive and reconstructive periods of our 





national life. It can be instrumental in the 
formation of correct mental attitudes toward 
local, national and international problems 
which will go far to secure respect for law 
and order instead of mob rule, riot and Bol- 
shevism. It is within its province to make 
the school a real center of community life. 
Such a plan of procedure will make all the 
difference in the world between a patriot and 
a traitor; between a 100 per cent. American 
and a Pro-German; between a Wilson and a 
Bernstorff satellite. 

This course must emphatically be given in 
the language of Americans. All other tongues 
must be ostrasized. This is essential to make 
an Americanization Program complete. The 
materials are so rich and extensive that there 
can’t be any lack. Folk-lore, myths, poetry, 
and song must ever be utilized. The im- 
pression of the lessons taught must ever be 
deepened by much expression. The lessons 
must be made to function in the experiences 
of their daily living. In this way our public 
schools will become nurturing grounds and 
training camps for the children of the nation. 

The country child has rights that the com- 
munity must respect just as well as the city 
child has. The country child is entitled to 
professionally trained teachers, to the use of 
standard and well-equipped buildings and 
grounds, and to the whole-souled co-operative 
community interest and effort. The country 
teacher is entitled to a salary commensurate 
with the cost of present-day living, profes- 
sional activity, and community leadership. 
The teacher is entitled to a home—not a mere 
boarding house—where she can spend her 
leisure hours as well as do her preparatory 
work for the following day under such sur- 
roundings as will ever tend to increase her 
interest in the welfare of the community and 
her efficiency as a teacher. All this may mean 
a vigorous educational campaign. It may 
mean the reorganization of the school unit or 
consolidated schools and in all cases the 
standardization of schools. The rural child 
has done all that could be reasonably expected 
under existing school conditions. He can still 
do more if the opportunity is given. No sys- 
tem of school machinery deserves very much 
commendation unless it is instrumental in help- 
ing children to become all that it is possible 
for them to become. That high standard 
should be the aim and purpose of every school 
system. 


ee 


THE HEAVENWARD SIDE. 





OD knows how hard it is for human 
eyes to see, but it is most especially 
hard for teachers to see. 

The contractor, who frets during the 
day, and worries wearily at night over his 
costs and calculations, may sometimes, nay, 
I am sure does, if he has a soul, look with 
an eye of pride upon his work; he has done 
something to make men’s lives better, even 
if it is in an earthly way. Even the mason 
who lays the bricks, and the hod-carrier 
who bears the mortar, look not, I hope, 
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upon every brick as alone so much bread 
or sO many cents, but as a milestone also 
on the road of some man’s progress. 

Doctors and lawyers, mechanics and mer 
chants, look not constantly and forever 
upon this side of their work; even though 
they work for themselves; for honor, com- 
fort and money; they are working for 
God also. Although their feet may never 
stand inside a church, though no nobleness 
may reach their hearts, no misery their 
pockets, yet are they still working for God; 
they are His servants and He will call 
upon them for an account of their steward- 
ship, whether it is well done or ill. 

Indeed, it does behoove us mortals to 
look often upon the Heavenward side of 
our daily labor. 

Shortly after the “great earthquake” 
some gentlemen, whose pockets were evi- 
dently not interested, were examining a 
house, whose brick walls were rent and 
partly tumbled down; the house had been 
built for years, but they said that the work 
had not been well done in the first place. 
“TI wonder,” said one of the gentlemen 
meditatively, “if the mason who did this 
work, and shirked it, will be held responsi- 
ble.” None answered the inquiry, but a 
queer look came over their faces, as though 
the corner of a Curtain had been raised, 
and they looked beyond the range of human 
vision. The one who spoke of the mason’s 
being “responsible,” did not mean respon- 
sible to man; the bricks were green in 
places, with mossy age, and the hands 
which put them together had mouldered 
perhaps into dust; his name was forgotten; 
but the work was ill done, and when the 
servant would be questioned by his Master, 
what could he say of it? 

Dear fellow-teachers, if we do our work 
ill, it is not bricks that will break, but 
hearts; not walls that will fall down, but 
souls; and our hands must work not only 
earnestly, but carefully, lest we fear some- 
time to answer—lest we know not what to 
say when our Master asks His questions. 

It is not good for us to look too inti- 
mately into human nature, especially juve- 
nile human nature, for it wears no mask 
over its native ugliness; nor, thank God, 
over its beauty; yet teachers must look into 
it—it is a part of their vocation; and most 
happy are they who can rejoice in the 
beauty too much to sicken at the ugliness. 

The best teachers, they say, make the 
best daughters and sisters, the best wives, 
and, above all, the best mothers; mothers 
who can see a blemish in their children’s 
characters as well as a beauty, and whose 
firm and loving hands can soften the one 
and enhance the other. 

A little boy said to me one day: “I think 
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Kate Flynn is an awful homely little girl,” 
with that air of a connoisseur which some 
little boys, and very many big ones, assume; 
then, after a pause, he added: “Well, I 
suppose her mother thinks she’s pretty.” 
Ah me! I suppose she does; happy, happy 
are the Kates who possess mothers, for 
their name is legion, and their lot is hard— 
“the awful homely ones”—Heaven pity 
them. May it not only pity them, but 
help; send them good mothers and good 
teachers—those who will recompense phys- 
ical or moral ugliness by mental and spiri- 
tual beauty; who will find the Heavenward 
side of the repulsive face, and know their 
dearest reward in the joy of being held 
“responsible,” and the ability to answer 
for their work without fear. 

There are such teachers; few, perhaps, 
yet not so few as we in our ignorance often 
suppose. “TI never look at that girl,” said 
a good teacher to me once, pointing to a 
“ Kate,” “but I thank God that I am not 
her mother.” “And yet,” she added, “I 
could not teach that girl if I did not con- 
stantly try to look upon her with a little of 
the motherly feeling; I work by showing 
toward her some shadow of a mother’s 
trust and patience and gentleness.” “It 
must be hard,” said I. “ Yes,” said she, 
“it is very hard; but, after all, it is nothing 
but duty.” 

Saints have ascended into heaven, crown- 
ed with gold; martyrs bear palms of im- 
mortality in their prayerful hands; and ye’ 
I think that God could say no more to them 
than he will to that true and saintly 
woman: “ Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant.” Their reward can be no 
better than hers will be—“ Enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” 

I have often heard the remark made, in 
answer to a question, “Oh, yes! I like 
teaching well enough, but I think pay-day 
is the pleasantest day in the month.” They 
were young lips from which I have heard 
these words; they were young girls who 
uttered them, girls who had not taught long 
nor thought long; their minds had been re- 
leased for so short a time from the disci- 
pline of school, and the leadership of a ma- 
turer mind, that they were as yet incapable 
of thinking for themselves. I trust that 
those teachers spoke thoughtlessly, and 
knew not what they said. I hope it for 
their own sakes, more for the children’s 
sake, and most for God’s sake. If it is true 
that they find no pleasure in their labor 
but the receiving of their salary, then 
surely they are not fit for, they are not 
worthy of, the position which they occupy. 

Every true teacher feels in her heart that 
no money can pay her for what she does; 
and that only One knows and appreciates 
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her work. If she labors for money alone, 
she is indeed poorly paid; but if she does 
it for love also, then great is her reward. 
Teachers, let us keep our eyes turned 
toward this Heavenward side; let us follow 
the hand which pierces the mist hanging 
over the river of Death, and points us to 
the world beyond; let us listen to the voice 
which whispers—“It is My work which 
thou doest, not thine; take care, and do it 
well.” And those of us who hate and 
abhor this kind of labor, let us drop the 
burden which is too heavy for our 
shoulders, and take up some other work 
which we can do well. If we cannot feel 
the glory, but only the drudgery; if we see 
no hand pointing skyward; if we hear no 
voice above the monotonous hum and buzz 
of the school-room; and if money is our 
sole reward, let us put our hands to less 
eee tasks, and at least do our little 
well. 

It is sad enough to fail in our tasks, even 
when we deal in bricks or stones; but it is 
dreadful, indeed,-to fail when we work 
with immortal human souls.—California 
Teacher. 


A TALK TO PUPILS. 








dain is a story told of Raleigh, if I 

remember aright in our English his- 
tory, that will probably be told for many 
centuries. I mean the story about his 
meeting Queen Elizabeth, at a muddy place 
in the street, and his taking off his elegant 
cloak and laying it in the mud for her to 
walk on. I see by your smiling that you 
remember it too. Now is it not a singular 
thing that the boys and girls will read and 
smile over that hundreds of years from 
now, when we are dead and gone and for- 
gotten? Yes, that will live on; it seems 
to have a greater immortality than we. It 
illustrates that common proverb, 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 


Beautiful acts, beautiful sayings, beautiful 
constructions, stay in people’s minds. Now 
not every one of us is a genius, but all can 
do some beautiful things for all that. 
There was a man in London who was 
quite deformed, and his face was anything 
but handsome, and yet he became noted all 
through England for his elegant manners. 
He strove for beautiful manners and 
gained distinction. 

Now I suppose the student who is 
longest remembered at college is not the 
one who recites the best lessons, but the 
one who by his charm of manners awakens 
an interest in himself. I remember a boy 
who was a pupil but a short time, and I 
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find myself often wondering where he is; 
it is all because he was so polite. 

I am very desirous that the pupils of this 
school should have a good name in this 
town. They will not be judged by their 
lessons, for the people will not know about 
them; but they will be judged by their 
conduct. As they meet you in the street, 
as they see you pass by their houses, they 
will come to some conclusion about you. 
Not long since one of our boys was com- 
plimented by a lady very highly because 
he picked up a package she of dropped. 
It was a small thing, but the boy will be 
remembered by that very small thing. 

I should be more pleased to have the 
people of this town say that the boys and 
girls of this school were refined, polite and 
well-mannered than that they should say 
they had good lessons. For the polite 
pupil is in almost all cases also successful 
at his studies. I noticed yesterday the 
effort made by a boy here to give plenty of 
room to some ladies he met; it was a good 
sign; he is doing well in his lessons. I 
want you to be happy in the streets your- 
selves, but be sure to make others happy. 
Two abreast is about as many as can well 
walk on a sidewalk; you rarely see three 
gentlemen walking abreast. It is a cus- 
tom that is fixed, I think, to walk but two 
abreast. I hope the boys of this school 
will show as they walk the streets that they 
know the customs of good society. And 
to be told, as I meet the parents, that the 
boys behave like gentlemen in the street 
gives me a pleasure I cannot express. 








oo 


THOMAS EDWARD FINEGAN. 





BY C, W. BARDEEN, EDITOR, 





r was at the Batavia meeting of school 

commissioners in 1891 that Dr. Fine- 
gan first became conspicuous. This is the 
way we reported it: 

“The whole party was having a good 
time, especially Commissioner Finegan. 
By what witchcraft did he make the entire 
Association dance to his fiddle and vote to 
go to Cobleskill next year? It was an 
absurd choice; the only attraction he of- 
fered was Howe’s cave—certainly the first 
time a man ever advertised that he in- 
tended to put the association into a hole. 
But he was so good-natured and persistent 
and winning in his way that everybody 
voted as he wanted them to—I did myself. 
But if he doesn’t keep his promises about 
single rooms and good board, let him be- 
ware of C, W. Bardeen.” 
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We got our beds at Cobleskill and good 
food, and “the three hearty cheers that 
went up for Tom Finegan when he took 
the train from Howe’s Cave were well 
earned.” * ; 

But he had previous history. He was 
born September 28, 1866; was graduated 
from the Albany ‘normal in 1889, and 
taught 6 years in public schools, principal 
at West Fulton 1889-90. In 1892 he was 
made supervisor of examinations in the 
department of public instruction; in 1904, 
having been admitted to the bar in 1894, 
he became chief of the law division; in 
1908 he was appointed assistant commis- 
sioner for elementary education, and in 
1915 deputy commissioner of education. 
So he has served at Albany twenty-seven 
years. 

There was a time when his courage 
failed him. The administration had grown 
incompetent and iniquitous; instead of 
team work as under Superintendent Draper 
every man was pulling for himself. “1 
can’t stand it,’ he said to us, during a 
meeting at Rochester when we were room- 
ing together; “I am going into something 
else.” “Hang right on,” we said to him; 
“this control won’t last always, and when 
a change comes your service will be recog- 
nized.” So it proved. When Dr. Down- 
ing took Mr. Rogers’ place Draper made 
Finegan assistant superintendent of ele- 
mentary education, Dr. Finley continued 
him and made him deputy, and during Dr. 
Finley’s absence he has been in virtual 
control of the greatest educational system 
in the world. 

It is not easy for him to give up his 
work here after so many years, but he 
goes to a remarkable opportunity. In com- 
ing to New York for him Pennsylvania 
recognizes the progress New York has 
made, and seeks to emulate it. The Penn- 
sylvania School Journal for May says: 
“The selection of Doctor Finegan came 
unsought, so far as himself was con- 
cerned.” It is known, however, that for 
some time the authorities in Pennsylvania 
have been looking up his work, and finally 
decided that he was the man wanted. 

The following resolution was adopted by 
the Board of Regents May 3oth, after 
hearing the remarks of Dr. Finley :* 

“Voted, That this board has learned 
with profound regret of the proposed de- 
parture of Deputy Commissioner Thomas 
E. Finegan, after more than a quarter of 
a century of distinguished service. It ex- 





* These appeared in the June number of the 
Journal in the tribute of Dr. Finley. The con- 
gratulations of the staff, which followed, were 
en by the gift of a valuable gold 
watch. 
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presses its entire agreement in the remarks 
of the president of the university regard- 
ing Dr. Finegan, and assures him that he 
carries with him to his new field of labor 
the best wishes of every member of the 
board and of every one connected with the 
university. The university is losing the 
services of a most distinguished educator 
who has well earned a national reputation 
in the great cause to which he has dedi- 
cated his life.” 

At a meeting of the State normal school 
principals the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, and subsequently en- 
grossed on parchment and presented: 

That by the resignation of Dr. Thomas 
E. Finegan we have lost a sympathetic 
counsellor and an inspiring leader; 

That the cause of education in the Em- 
pire State would have been further greatly 
promoted by a longer tenure in his present 
office ; 

That while we regret his decision to go 
to another field of labor and achievement 
we congratulate him on his merited recog- 
nition by the State of Pennsylvania; 

That he goes to his new duties with our 
best wishes and great expectations of the 
results that must follow his masterly 
efforts. 

The following is an extract from the 
minutes of the State examinations board 
meeting, May 24, 1919: 

“The president notified the board of the 
appointment of Dr. Thomas E. Finegan 
as State superintendent of the schools of 
Pennsylvania. The board expressed unani- 
mously its regret at the loss of Doctor 
Finegan to the state of New York and paid 
tribute to his high character, untiring de- 
votion, and able work for nearly twenty- 
seven years in this department. It ex- 
pressed its congratulations and best wishes 
for his success and happiness in his new 
field of labor and affirmed confidence that 
he will render as distinguished and efficient 
service to the schools of Pennsylvania as 
he has to those of the State of New York. 

“In leaving New York State, we wish 
to assure Dr. Finegan that he carries with 
him the esteem and continued regard of 
the men who have been so intimately as- 
sociated with him from time to time in the 
development of his work here.” 

In speaking upon the significance of Dr. 
Finegan’s Elementary syllabus before the 
State association of superintendents at 
Ithaca in October, 1910, Doctor DeGarmo 
of Cornell University said: 

“A few years ago Professor Hanus de- 
scribed the American school as a ship 
under full sail, bound nowhere. We seem 
now to have found a port and a pilot. The 
port is a truly democratic organization of 
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education and the pilot is the Education 
Department of the state of New York. 

“The new Elementary syllabus confines 
the rudiments of knowledge and the train- 
ing in the school arts to the first six years, 
thus allowing the roots of secondary 
studies to reach down where they belong. 
This is especially true of language and 
mathematics and such sciences as physiol- 
ogy. and geography. On the other hand, 
those who by force of personal circum- 
stances are impelled to abandon general 
for special education or to evade both, have 
an opportunity, even from the seventh 
grade on, to shape their school studies to 
the ends they think they must reach. 

“We have long talked about the neces- 
sity of such a reorganization of educa- 
tion, but now for the first time the thing is 
done. Under it we can keep and even 
emphasize our democracy and at the same 
time make the European efficiency in sec- 
ondary education possible, and can more- 
over establish a type of industrial educa- 
tion of the masses suitable to our condi- 
tions, so different from those of Europe. 
It will spread to the other states of our 
Union and will ultimately become the ac- 
cepted type of organization of education in 
all countries that are at bottom democratic. 
I therefore consider this the best piece of 
constructive educational statesmanship 
since the time of Horace Mann.” 

Dr. Finegan will spend July in Albany, 
looking after the publication of three big 
illustrated volumes of his last New York 
report, one a history of the free school 
law, another a history of the township law, 
and the third a compilation of the histories 
of the various city systems of the state. 
The material has been gathered for a 
fourth, a history of the rural and village 
schools with hundreds of photographs; this 
it is hoped will be completed in the office, 
perhaps by Mr. Wingate. 

August Dr. Finegan plans to give to a 
care-free vacation, the first he has ever 
taken. He will move his family to Harris- 
burg so as to begin work there September 
1. He was there at the close of the session 
of the legislature, and was able to aid in 
shaping some of the educational bills. Dr. 
Schaeffer received a salary of $5,000 and 
fees amounting to $2,000 more. Dr. Fine- 
gan was voted a salary of $10,000 and the 
same fees. He objected to the perquisites 


as belittling and they were abolished, his 
salary being made a straight $12,000. He 
has the appointment of a first deputy at 
$7,500 and a second at $6,000. The legis- 
‘ lature is biennial, so that the changes he 
makes will have two years in which to ap- 
prove themselves. 


Had New York been 
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equally fortunate the township law would 
never have been repealed. 

And yet with all the compliments that 
have been showered on Dr. Finegan, we 
warrant his greatest gratification of the 
month was the fact that his son Edmund 
won the sophomore McKenney prize dec- 
lamation at Hamilton college—New York 
School Bulletin. 
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ROCKS OF THE EARTH. 








HOW FORMED, LIME AND LIMESTONE ALL 
MADE BY ANIMALS. 





RANITE is the lowest rock in the 
earth’s crust. It is the bed rock of 
the world. It shows no evidence of ani- 
mal or vegetable life. It is from two to 
ten times as thick as the united thickness 
of all other rocks. It is the parent rock 
from which all the other rocks have been 
either directly or indirectly derived. It is 
true that it does not contain lime, while 
limestones do contain that substance, but it 
furnishes the foundation for vegetable 
growth. Vegetable growth furnishes the 
foundation for animal growth, and animal 
growth brings lime into existence. It is 
claimed by scientists that all the lime in 
the world has, at some time, been a por- 
tion of some animal. The same atom of 
lime has some time, no doubt, been a por- 
tion of many different animals, and pos- 
sibly of human beings also. 

The forces of nature are gradually level- 
ing down the mountains and hills and are 
as gradually and surely filling up the 
valleys and “low places” of the earth. 
Chemical changes are constantly going on 
in the rocks. The, sudden contact of sub- 
stances in the interior of the earth that 
have great affinity or repulsion for one 
another is sometimes sufficient to cause 
volcanoes and earthquakes. As a rule, 
however, chemical changes are wrought 
silently and almost imperceptibly. The 
oxygen. from water is daily and hourly 
combining with iron and other substances 
in the earth, and forming oxides that ap- 
pear as ochres, mineral paints, colored 
clays, etc. 

Attention is called to the agency of ani- 
mals. Passively, as observed above, all 
animals increase the amount of lime and 
limestone material by digestion, assimila- 
tion, excretion, and death. Some animals 
bring about rock changes as active agents. 
All burrowing animals bring materials 
from beneath the surface that change on 
exposure to the atmosphere and sunlight. 
Darwin decided, after years of observa- 
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tion, that earthworms constitute one of the 
principal agencies in the disintegration of 
hard rock and the formation of soils and 
lighter clays. If angle or “fish” worms 
were all destroyed it would indeed be a 
great calamity. It is probable that they 
do more to preserve the fertility of the 
soil than does any other agency. Coral 
reefs afford a beautiful sample of the rock 
changes brought about by animals. 

An example of the combined agency of 
wind, tides, waves, plants and animals is 
found in floating islands. First immense 
drifts of seaweeds are formed by the mo- 
tion of the water. On these drifts great 
colonies of sea birds make their nests from 
year to year. The egg shells and other 
excrements of the birds, together with 
their remains when they die, in time form 
a soil in which plants can grow. Some of 
these islands become heavy enough to 
settle to the bottom in shallow water, and 
gradually form permanent land adapted for 
the home of men. 


actin 
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HE men who get things done are likely 
to be the men who do them at once. 

“T must take time for thought,” says one 
of the elder statesmen. “I must bring to 
bear on this grave problem the wisdom of 
many minds. I cannot afford the costly 
luxury of a mistake.” Such grave delibera- 
tion sounds praiseworthy; and frequently 
it results in an extended description of the 
excellent reasons why the profound thinker 
is able to make no move at all. 

On the whole, the world’s business is 
advanced by those who mobolize speedily 
and decisively, instead of cautiously peer- 
ing under all the hedgerows lest lions might 
be ambushed there. Procrastination is not 
merely a thief of time, but a foe to civiliza- 
tion. In countries of the siesta and the 
mafiana there is wanting the initiative of 
brisk endeavor one finds in the northern 
temperate climes. 

There faces you on the calendar a dis- 
agreeable duty. There lies on your desk 
an uncomfortable letter awaiting a re- 
sponse. Take the dilemma by both horns 
on the spot. It’s like going to the dentist 
to have the tooth out—the sooner you 
meet the ordeal the sooner it’s over. And 
the courage of resolution is half of the 
battle. 

“The worst things,” said Eckley Coxe, 
“were those that never happened to me.” 
Go to meet the redoubtable adversary—and 
as you draw near, lo! the apparition turns 
to the dissolving vapor of a ghost. He is 
no more a foe you need to fear. If you do 





now what there is to do, you have no 
longer hanging “heavy, heavy over your 
head” the apprehension itself, as well as 
the object of that apprehension. 

Look at the efficient men of affairs (not 
just the moneyed men, not just the mag- 
nates of the vested interests, but the men 
who are prime movers in every sort of 


going concern, be it litthe or large) and 


you find they are men who reach decisions 
speedily, and act on those decisions 
promptly. A young lad has learned much 
in relation to the world he lives in when he 
has learned to obey at once. A command 
obeyed late is only half obeyed at best; 
and sometimes the delay amounts to a flat 
disobedience. 

Soldiers cannot move into battle when 
they please, if they are to hope for victory. 
They must respond to the instant’s quick 
imperative. The soldiers of peace may 
lose the day or the cause as surely by 
folded hands and slumber.—Ledger. 


SELF-RELIANCE. 








Henry Ward Beecher used to tell this 
story of the way in which his teacher of 
mathematics, an old West Pointer, taught 
him to depend upon himself. “I was sent 
to the blackboard, and went, uncertain, full 
of whimpering. ‘That lesson must be 
learned,’ said my teacher, in a very quiet 
tone, but with a terrible intensity. All ex- 
planations and excuses he trod under foot, 
with utter scornfulness. ‘I want that 
problem; I don’t want any reasons why 
you haven’t it,’ he would say. ‘I did study 
two hours.’ ‘That’s nothing to me; I want 
the lesson. You need not study it at all 
or you may study it ten hours, just to suit 
yourself. I want the lesson.’ It was 
tough for a green boy, but it seasoned 
me. In less than a month I had the most 
intense sense of intellectual independence 
and courage to defend my recitations. One 
day his cold, calm voice fell upon me in 
the midst of a demonstration, ‘No. I 
hesitated, and then went back to the begin- 
ning; and on reaching the same point again 
‘No!’ uttered in a tone of conviction, 
barred my progress. ‘The next!’ And I 
sat down in red confusion. He, too, was 
stopped with ‘No!’ but went right on, 
finished, and, as he set down, was rewarded 
with ‘ Very well done.’ ‘Why,’ whimpered 
I, ‘I recited it just as he did, and you 
said “No!” ‘Why didn’t you say “ Yes,” 
and stick to it? It is not enough to know 
your lesson; you must know that you know | 
it. You have learned nothing until you 
are sure. If all the world says “No,” your 
business is to say “ Yes,” and prove it.’” 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


* TN Education,” says William Ellery 

Channing, “ various books and imple- 
ments are not the great requisites, but a 
high order of Teachers. In truth a few 
books do better than many. The object of 
education is not so much to give a certain 
amount of knowledge, as to awaken the 
faculties, and give the pupil the use of his 
own mind; and one book, taught by a man 
who knows how to accomplish these ends, 
is worth more than libraries as usually 
read. It is not necessary that much should 
be taught in youth, but that a little should 
be taught philosophically, profoundly, 
livingly.” 





It has been announced by President 
Henry H. Apple that Franklin and Mar- 
shall College has created a new Professor- 
ship of Education and Psychology to be 
filled by the election of Prof. P. M. Har- 
bold, who is a graduate of Franklin and 
Marshall and has taken post-graduate work 
at Harvard, the University of Pennsylvania 
and that of Illinois. He was for a time 
superintendent of schools of Lancaster, and 
later principal of the Millersville State 
Normal School. The addition of Dr. Har- 
bold to the faculty will place Franklin and 
Marshall among the best of the small col- 
leges in preparing students for the pro- 
fession of teaching. He will take up his 
work at the beginning of the college term 
on September Io. 





Dr. Joseph M. Kalbfus, game commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania and a resident of 
Harrisburg, and Mr. E. E. Kelly, of 
Dubois, were killed August 1oth, when an 
automobile in which they were riding was 
struck by a railroad passenger train east of 
Tiona, near Sheffield, in Warren county. 
Mr. Kelly was field superintendent of the 
State Game Commission. They had been 
inspecting land offered as game reserves. 
The train, two hours behind time, was run- 
ning at high speed when it struck the auto- 
mobile. The accident occurred on a cross- 
ing which is obscured by embankments 
and brush. Dr. Kalbfus was born in 
Williamsport in 1852. He has been secre- 
tary of the State Game Commission since 
1895, practically since its organization. 
He studied law and was admitted to the 
bar of Carbon county, where he practiced 
for some years. In 1887 he accepted a 
position in the office of the secretary of the 
commonwealth. This he resigned in 1892 
when he graduated from the Philadelphia 
School of Dentistry and began practice in 








Harrisburg. He loved birds, and talked of 
them delightfully. We recall an evening 
lecture on birds by Dr. Kalbfus, at the St. 
James Parish House, in Lancaster, that . 
was of surpassing interest. He was of 
the men that do good and dispense blessing. 





Mr. C. H. Obreiter, member of the Lan- 
caster bar, and Secretary of the Lancaster 
Township School Board, continuing the 
Journal for the members of his Board and 
for the nine teachers of the district at the 
cost of the Board, writes July 25th: “Our 
Board has long considered The Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal indispensable to 
school workers who desire to keep abreast 
of the times. No district can afford to 
have its directors and teachers do without 
it. The increasing demands upon the 
schools make it imperative that School Di- 
rectors provide every inspirational help 
possible for the uplift of our future citi- 
zens. No other single agency that I know 
of does more for the cause of education in 
general than the Journal. We thank you 
for what it is, and trust that you may long 
be spared to keep it what it is.” 


Mr. Wm. Davidson, editor for twenty 
years of the New Zealand Journal of Edu- 
cation, headmaster of noted schools, and 
one of the best known and most useful 
school men in New Zealand, writes from 
Dunedin, June 9, 1919: “Enclosed find 
money order for one pound ($4.87). I 
shall be glad to have you forward the fol- 
lowing pictures from your Lincoln Art 
Series. I am much interested in the ques- 
tion of how best to provide suitable pictures 
for the walls of our school rooms, and 
shall be glad to act as New Zealand agent 
for your Lincoln Series.” 





What makes the Lightning-Bug shine? 
Light is usually accompanied by heat, but 
the “cold light” of certain insects, such as 
our common fireflies, has long been a 
puzzle to scientists. Dr. Dubois, professor 
of psychology in a French university, has 
worked on the problem for nearly forty 
years, traveling all over the world, and 
collecting fireflies of all kinds. He has dis- 
covered, says the Scientific American, cer- 
tain cells in the abdomen of the lightning- 
bug which are luminous when blood flows 
into them, this blood supply being under 
the voluntary control of the insect. He 
has recently discovered that these cells 
manufacture two substances from the blood 
which he has been able to separate. One, 
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which he names “luciferine,” is a protein 
much like egg albumin—the other, “ luci- 
ferose,” is an oxygen-carrying enzyme, 
similar to the one found in our saliva. If 
these two substances, after separation, are 
poured together into a glass full of water, 
the liquid will glow “ strong enough to read 
ordinary print,” and remains luminous for 
a considerable time. 





THE rapidly increasing demand for in- 
dustrial workers has drawn many of the 
less prosperous class of the southern rural 
population from the hill and mountain dis- 
tricts to the mill centers. As a people they 
are homogeneous; they are all English- 
speaking and of Anglo-Saxon and Hugue- 
not origin. They are, in the main, of good 
blood and of fair native ability, but are 
badly in need of direction and, above every- 
thing else, education. They have brought 
down with them from the hills and moun- 
tains their own social standards and man- 
ners and customs, which do not fit into 
the new mill environment to any extent. 
The greatest hindrance to progress and in- 
dustrial efficiency among the mill opera- 
tives is the prevailing large amount of 
illiteracy, which is the unfortunate heritage 
from their life in the remote hill and moun- 
tain sections. The average mill family 
should not be considered as inferior to 
other people. There are as many bright 
minds and true hearts among them as in 
any average community. They have been, 
as it were, waiting in the mountains and 
hill colntry till civilization needed them. 
With the proper training of leaders within 
their own ranks “they will speedily de- 
velop a citizenry of remarkable strength 
and character.” 





No Time For Si1ncinc.—A hint worth 
remembering is given by the Minnesota 
Teacher, thus: “We occasionally hear 
teachers complain that they can find no 
time sufficient for giving general school ex- 
ercises, such as language lessons, lessons 
in natural science, singing, etc., etc. Their 
pupils are backward, and must spend their 
time upon the ordinary lessons of the text- 
books. So they work on conscientiously 
with satisfactorily thorough progress in 
their school. They wonder, too, that their 
neighbor has taken a more backward 
school, given lessons in language, lessons 
upon plants, animals and inorganic things, 
and, to crown all, brought about a good 
understanding of arithmetic, geography, 
reading and writing. It was the spirit 
which led the successful teacher to adopt 
language lessons, object lessons and com- 
position writing, which found its way into 
her pupils and bore down all obstacles.” 
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ENROLLMENT. 





be following letter has been sent by 

Dr. Downes to the Superintendents of 
Schools in all parts of the State, in refer- 
ence to the enrollment of teachers as mem- 
bers of the Association for the current 
year, meeting to be held at Philadelphia, 
December 29 to January Ist: 


Harrisburg, July 21, roro. 
My dear Superintendent: 

The Constitution of the State Educational 
Association provides that the President “at 
his convenience shall appoint a Committee on 
Membership to consist of one or more mem- 
bers from each County.” I take the liberty 
of appointing you as chairman of the com- 
mittee from the county or district over which 
you preside. I shall leave with you the matter 
of appointing your assistants. I trust every 
county or district in the state will be fully and 
effectively organized at the earliest desirable 
date, so that our campaign for membership 
may begin in earnest. 

I must depend on you to bring a large en- 
rollment of your teachers. I believe that the 
new salary law will aid you very greatly in 
this work. In fact, this in itself, to say noth- 
ing of other advantages, is sufficient cause for 
enrollment this year. We can present, I think, 
as never before, tangible evidence—evidence 
personal to the teacher—that the State Asso- 
ciation means much to her, even from a mate- 
rial standpoint, and that it is her duty to sup- 
port it in order that its good work may con- 
tinue. 

Many hundreds of dollars were spent by 
the Association during the past few months in 
the interest of salary legislation. We ought 
to enroll every teacher in the State. May I 
not depend on you to do your part this year to 
bring about the desired result? 

Sincerely yours, 


F. E. Downes, President. 





DR. J. GEORGE BECHT. 


T= appointment of Dr. Becht, Secre- 

tary of the State Board of Education, 
to be first Deputy of Public Instruction, 
was expected and is in recognition of his 
ability and service for many years in the 
field of general education. The Journal 
congratulates Dr. Becht, and we take pleas- 
ure in presenting the following sketch of 
his good work in and for the schools, dur- 
ing the past thirty years and more, by Dr. 
George M. Philips, his friend and co- 
worker during all these years. We recall 





a very pleasant meeting with Dr. B. one 
summer day at Cambridge when we were 
strolling among the classic shades of Har- 
vard and he was taking a post-graduate 
course at this 
Phillips: 


university. Says Dr. 
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Dr. J. George Becht, who has just been 
appointed first Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction at an annual salary of 
$7,500, was aducated in the public schools, 
and at the age of fifteen himself began 
teaching a country school in Lycoming 
county. He graduated from Lafayette 
College in 1890, and later did post-graduate 
work at Harvard and Columbia Univezsi- 
ties. He has received the degree of Doctor 
of Science from Lafayette College and 
from Bucknell University. 

After his graduation from Lafayette, he 
was made assistant principal, and later 
principal, of the Lycoming County Normal 
School at Muncy. In 1893 he was unani- 
mously elected county superintendent of 
schools of Lycoming county, and was re- 
elected for three successive terms without 
opposition, being the only person up to that 
time who had ever been elected to a fourth 
term. His work there, as everywhere that 
he has ever been, was highly successful, 
and he became one of the most efficient and 
best-known superintendents in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In 1903 he was offered the department 
of psychology and pedagogy at the Wes‘ 
Chester State Normal School and accepted 
it. He was one of the most popular teach- 
ers who ever taught at West Chester, but 
at the end of one year was elected principal 
of the State Normal School at Clarion. 
Here for eight years he carried on this 
normal school most successfully. He built 
it up to be one of the most successful in the 
State, the advance which it made during 
his administration being remarkable. At 
the end of this first year 62 students from 
the several classes were reported to the 
State Board of Examiners. Six years 
later 400 students were presented to this 
board. During his principalship, practi- 
cally all of the school buildings were re- 
modeled, and a new dormitory built, at a 
cost of $85,000. 

In 1911 the newly-organized State Board 
of Education was looking about for the 
best man to become the executive secretary 
of that board. Dr. Becht was the first and 
unanimous choice of this board, and, for- 
tunately for the State, he accepted the posi- 
tion, which he has held until the present 
time. He has been the inspiration of all 
of the forward movements which this board 
has carried through since 1911, which 
means practically all the forward move- 
ments in education in Pennsylvania since 
that time. 

He took the first step for a teachers’ 
retirement fund in Pennsylvania, and has 
been active on all the committees for the 
furtherance of this important movement, 
and for the adoption of the present Teach- 
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ers’ Retirement System in Pennsylvania, 
which is probably the very best in the 
United States. 

He made full reports on school consoli- 
dation, and has done much to forward that 
important movement in Pennsylvania. 

He organized a pedagogical library, 
which the State Board of Education has 
put at the service of teachers of the whole 
State. This has been especially valuable 
to rural teachers. 

One of his most important works has 
been the organization of a Bureau of 
Architecture, which has prepared plans of 
construction and reconstruction of school 
buildings to the amount of $35,000,000 
during the past seven years. The late Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction was 
most anxious about the execution of the 
laws respecting school buildings, as laid 
down in the school code, and feared com- 
plications and perhaps scandals, which had 
followed this work in other states. Dr. 
Becht carried out these laws most efficiently 
On a great scale and at a surprisingly small 
expense to the Commonwealth. 

He managed the accumulation and in- 
vestment of the State School Fund which 
has grown to more than $400,000. Not a 
dollar of this fund has been lost, and it is 
all wisely invested. When the School Code 
was adopted, Pennsylvania was the only 
State in the United States without a perma- 
nent school fund. Now it has a substantial 
one, which is growing rapidly and will one 
day be a great fund. ‘The State Board of 
Education is authorized and Dr. Becht has 
already begun to use the income of this 
fund to equalize opportunities in education 
in various parts of the Commonwealth. 

He has planned for the inspection of all 
State aided institutions maintaining educa- 
tional departments. He has issued educa- 
tional news bulletins which go all over the 
State, and which have proved to be a valu- 
able medium of education throughout the 
State, and are much valued by educators 
everywhere. 

He organized the movement for the in- 
crease of teachers’ salaries by the recent 
Legislature. 

He conducted negotiations for the pur- 
chase of eleven of the thirteen State Nor- 
mal Schools of Pennsylvania. These 
schools were bought by the State at a small 
fraction of their cost and value, from the 
private corporations which had built and 
owned them. This has all been done with- 
out a breath of scandal, a great feat. In 
this, he has acquired for the State property 
to the value of several million dollars, by 
the expenditure of a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

He put into effect the beneficial law for 
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the education of blind children of the Com- 
monwealth, which has been a great bless- 
ing to these blind wards of the State. 

r. Becht’s ability, attainments and effi- 
ciency, of course, have not escaped the 
notice of educators generally. He has de- 
livered a course of lectures on education at 
the University of Pennsylvania and at the 
University of Pittsburgh, as well as many 
addresses before educational bodies in and 
outside of Pennsylvania. When Dr. Mc- 
Cracken was elected to the presidency of 
Lafayette College Dr. Becht was elected to 
the vice-presidency, and it was a great dis- 
appointment to the trustees, faculty and 
alumni of the college that he felt that he 
could not give up his present important 
position to accept it. Last year he was 
strongly urged to accept the presidency of 
Washington and Jefferson College, but also 
declined that important position. He has 
been vice-president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, president of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association, 
president of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Council, and a member of the Acad- 
emy of Science and Art of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Becht is still in the prime of life. 
He is probably the most popular public 
educator in Pennsylvania. It is to be hoped 
that the public schools and the Common- 
wealth will long have the benefit of his 
valuable services. 





THE GOOD WORK OF AN EFFI- 
CIENT COMMITTEE. 


I a circular-letter to the School Super- 
intendents President Downes calls at- 
tention to the good work done by indi- 
viduals and committees representing the 
State Educational Association, the Teach- 
ers’ League, and the Superintendents them- 
selves, in securing the recent legislation 
that means so much both to the teachers 
and the schools. He says: 

“The following letter from Dr. Oliver 
P. Cornman, Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the P. S. E. A,, is self-ex- 
planatory. It is a concise and illuminat- 
ing summary of the valuable work of the 
committee during the recent session of the 
legislature, and I am in this way giving 
it the publicity it deserves. I trust you 
will be able to print this entire communica- 
tion in connection with your institute pro- 
gram or in your first official letter to the 
teachers of your district. If this is not 
feasible, at least read it when you call your 
teachers together. 

“The letter modestly refrains from stat- 
ing all that the committee did. In fact, 
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no such communication could possibly tell 
in detail of the great work that was done. 
I wish, as President of the Association, to 
acknowledge the exceptional services ren- 
dered by the committee, and more particu- 
larly by the sub-committee mentioned, in 
the interests of the teachers of the state. 
I wish also to thank the President and 
other representatives of the State Teach- 
ers’ League for their full co-operation and 
assistance.” 


Philadelphia, July 11, 1919. 
Dr. F. E. Downes, President, Pennsylvania 

State Educational Association, Harrisburg, 

Penna. 

My dear Dr. Downes: In response to your 
suggestion of recent date, I am sending you 
the following memorandum, concerning the 
educational measures presented at the meet- 
ing of the Legislature which adjourned last 
month and the work of your Legislative Com- 
mittee in connection therewith. 

The teachers and the friends of public edu- 
cation were fortunate indeed in finding in 
Governor Sproul a man not only highly appre- 
ciative of the public school system and earn- 
estly desirous of promoting its best interests, 
but also intensely practical in his aims and 
methods, willing personally to devote a gen- 
erous portion of the time so precious to a 
chief executive of a great state to the problems 
presented by the schools and able to give valu- 
able counsel and assistance to those who were 
concerned in the detailed work of effecting a 
betterment of educational conditions. 

This fine attitude of the Governor and the 
cooperation he cheerfully gave in such gener- 
ous measure was reflected in the Legislature. 
The members of the Senate and the House 
alike gave unstintedly of their time and atten- 
tion to measures looking toward the improve- 
ment of the schools, and your Legislative Com- 
mittee experienced a genuine pleasure in work- 
ing with the authorities at Harrisburg for the 
achievement of this purpose. 

In consequence of these favorable condi- 
tions representing an after-the-war interest in 
public education as a prime factor in the work 
of‘reconstruction of the period of peace now 
happily inaugurated, it is perhaps not too 
much to say that the legislation affecting the 
public schools presented for consideration at 
this session of the Legislature has never been 
exceeded in importance in the history of the 
Commonwealth, with perhaps the single ex- 
ception of the year in which the school code 
was enacted. 

The most important educational measure be- 
fore the Legislature was that providing for 
the increase of teachers’ salaries and the divi- 
sion of the cost of this increase between the 
state and the local districts. It was univer- 
sally recognized that owing to unprecedented 
economic conditions the schools were threat- 
ened with a teacher famine and that something 
must be done, not only in justice to a group 
of public laborers worthy of their hire, whose 
salaries had failed to keep pace with the 
rapidly mounting cost of living, but also to 
save the school system itself from dire disaster. 

The bill which was framed, in response to 
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the widespread demand of school authorities 
and the public alike, endeavored to meet this 
emergency by as generous assistance as pos- 
sible to be accorded where the need was great- 
est by establishing a graded increase in sal- 
aries, giving most largely to the lowest sal- 
aried groups and to the districts in greatest 
need of help. 

The legislators were practically unanimous 
in their approval of the bill and the Governor’s 
approval was given to the proposition that the 
state should assist to the limit of the funds at 
its disposal. The school system is so large 
that even small percentage increases run into 
millions and it was necessary to keep these 
within the available resources. As_ finally 
passed, the bill provided for $6,000,000 of state 
revenue to be devoted to increase of teachers’ 
salaries, in addition to about $4,500,000 hereto- 
fore given to certain districts under Section 
1213 of the Code, this section being repealed 
and the amount of the school appropriation 
thus released being applied to meet the re- 
quirement of the salary bill. 

Other important educational legislation ef- 
fected includes: 

1. An appropriation of $750,000 for carrying 
the Retirement System for Public School Em- 
ployees into effect. 

2. Measures to facilitate the consolidation 
of rural schools and providing state aid for 
this purpose. . 

3. Measures providing for the special educa- 
tion of children handicapped by physical or 
mental defects and providing state aid for the 
same. 

4. Measures to improve medical inspection 
service and to extend its operation. 

In the furthering of all this legislation the 
Legislative Committee took active part, its 
work justifying the claim that even in their 
support of the salary bill “the teachers were 
making no mere selfish plea for personal ad- 
vantage but were seeing beyond their own 
necessities to those of the schools and were 
keenly interested in the maintenance of good 
schools and the betterment of educational con- 
ditions.” 

All of the educational measures enacted 
will greatly enhance the efficiency of the school 
system. The salary increase provided, while 
still far from meeting the real necessities of 
the case, is a very important first step in a 
great emergency and represents the generous 
effort of a state with enormous demands upon 
its treasury which it is unable to meet until it 
shall have found new sources of revenue. 

This brief review of the educational legisla- 
tion cannot properly be concluded without spe- 
cial reference to the work performed by cer- 
tain representatives of the teachers who were 
almost constantly on the job in the halls of 
legislation in Harrisburg, promoting the inter- 
ests of those who had lodged this responsibil- 
ity in them, and the interests of the schools of 
the state. 

The detailed work of this kind was assigned 
to a sub-committee of your Legislative Com- 
mittee consisting of the Secretary, Miss Eliza- 
beth Baker, of Harrisburg, and one other 
member, Mr. A. C. Gordon, of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Gordon’s unfortunate illness resulted in 
his place being taken by Mr. C. R. Foster, also 
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of Pittsburgh. This sub-committee labored 
in season and out, in conference with individ- 
ual members and committees of the Legisla- 
ture, in public hearings concerning these 
measures, and in conference with the Governor 
himself. The results of their labors speak for 
themselves, but it is only those who know the 
hours and days of service and the untiring 
zeal with which they worked unselfishly for 
the good of the cause who are able adequately 
to appreciate the value of their efforts. 

We have grown so used to the active and 
effective cooperation of the State Teachers’ 
League through its able President, Miss Lucy 
Glass, that we are apt to take this as a matter 
of course, but it should not, on that account, 
fail to receive special mention. Of the entire 
group of those interested in promoting this 
legislation, no one labored more unceasingly, 
more earnestly, more tactfully, or more effec- 
tively, than Miss Glass and to her and to the 
others herein named, the teachers of the State 
and the friends of public education owe a debt 
of gratitude not easy to discharge. 

Very truly yours, 
OLIveR P. CorNMAN, 
Chairman. 


<> 


ALGOL, THE “DEMON STAR.” 





Prof. Wm.:A. Mason, director of art 
education, in Germantown, Philadelphia, 
who is interested in Star Study, writes 
July 28th: “I am very much interested in 
your story of the Lancaster Star Club, in 
the Report of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association just received. I have 
made a special study of Algol, noted at 
your meeting of December 27 (No. 66). 
Many people know of this star, but few 
have detected it in one of its frequent 
minima. It is very easy to find the star 
and a simple matter to keep track of these 
minima if one has its winter ‘itinerary.’ I 
figure out the minima for the year, and 
have done this for ‘The Evening Sky 
Map’ for the past ten years. This is pub- 
lished by Leon Barritt, 150 Nassau street, 
New York ($1.50 per year). My list will 
come out in the October number which is 
issued in September.” 

This publication will be of much prac- 
tical value to any teacher and school in- 
terested in the magnificent study of stars 
and star groups that are always above and 
about us—and constantly moving westward 
as we go in the opposite direction on our 
annual trip of nearly six hundred million 
miles around the sun. 

Prof. Mason, in a recent number of 
“The Teacher,” says: “A year ago in 
these columns we gave a brief account of 
the variable star Algol, and explained the 


‘nature of its periodic diminution about 


every three days from a star of the second 
magnitude to one of the fourth. Briefly 
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reviewed the occultations are due to the 
fact that Algol and a dark sun, a trifle 
smaller than itself, revolve around a com- 
mon center of gravity in a plane passing 
exactly through the earth. At regular in- 
tervals of about 2 days, 20 hours, 48 
minutes the dark sun passes directly over 
Algol, producing a partial—annular—eclipse. 
The eclipse lasts about ten hours—five 
hours diminishing to the minimum and five 
hours passing off. Algol returns to the 
evening skies in the far northeast about 
the middle of August and will remain 
visible until about the first of April, when 
it will become lost in the western evening 
glow. One can keep track of its occulta- 
tions if he notes that they occur every 
third day about three hours earlier in the 
evening and so on throughout the week 
and month. We discovered entirely by 
chance the first time trying for such a 
cycle, though it seemed to promise some 
such result, that sixty occultations of Algol 
are accomplished in 172 days. So if one 
wishes to skip over the five months or so 
when Algol is below the horizon and avoid 
the labor of calculation through this period, 
all that is necessary is to count 172 days 
from any of the occultations in March and 
one will be certain to see Algol wink his 
bright eye at that very hour of the evening. 
Next to Capella, which is just below it, it 
is one of the brightest stars in this part of 
the sky.” 


a 
a 


NEW SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 








THE following bills in the interest of 
general education, passed at the late 
session of the Ligislature, have been ap- 
proved by Governor Sproul: 

An act extending the benefits of the Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Industrial School to orphan 
or destitute children of honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors or marines of the 
recent war. No. I. 

An amendment to Section 410 of the 
school code by providing for the appoint- 
ment and the payment of the expenses of a 
delegate from each school district to State 
school conventions. No. 44. 

An amendment to Section 2108 of the 
school code requiring school districts to 
pay teachers $4.00 per day for each day’s 
attendance at annual institutes. No. 45. 

An amendment to Section 1414 of the 
school code requiring children to attend 
school in which the common branches are 
taught in the English language. No. 46. 

An amendment to Section 524 and 2824 
of the school code specifying that school 
districts of the first class may levy an 
annual school tax of not less than six nor 
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more than eight mills, etc. No. 266. 

An act authorizing the appointment of 
a commission to supervise the revising, 
amending, consolidating, and simplifying 
of the laws relating to the assessment, levy 
and collection of taxes for local purposes, 
prescribing the powers and duties of such 
commission, imposing certain duties on the 
Legislative Reference Bureau and making 
an appropriation. No. 382A. 

An amendment to Section I501, 1503, 
and 1505 of the school code eliminating 
optional medical inspection and making it 
mandatory in third and fourth class dis- 
tricts and including medical inspection of 
teeth for all pupils. No. 271. 

An amendment to Section 1607 of the 
school code including a course of physical 
training and ethics and instruction con- 
ducive to the spirit of loyalty and devotion 
to the State and National governments. 


No. 390. 
An amendment to Section 602 of the 
school code giving to school directors of 
one district the right to acquire and dispose 
of real estate in another district for school 
purposes when it is to the advantage of 
the attending pupils to do so. No, 158. 
An act repealing an act authorizing 
township school district to acquire land 
in a city or borough which it entirely sur- 
rounds and to erect buildings thereon for 
high school purposes. No. 159. 
An act amending Sections 1121 and 1130 
of the school code entitling each county 
and assistant county superintendent to a 
sum not exceeding $500 annually for neces- 
sary traveling and other expenses. 
No. 160. 
An act authorizing the transfer by 
township poor districts to township school 
districts of certain poor funds. No. 161. 
An act appropriating $600,000 for the 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund for two years. 
No. 361. 
An act amending Section 1210 of the 
school code providing an increase in sala- 
ries of teachers, principals, supervisors, 
driectors of special subjects and their as- 
sistants in the public schools, and public 
school nurses. ‘ No. 362. 
An act enabling tax collectors to collect 
taxes, for the payment of which they have 
become personally liable, without having 
collected the same, and to extend the time 
of collection for two years after the pas- 
sage of this act. No. 187. 
An act making a deficiency appropria- 
tion of $272,536.10 to the State Normal 
Schools. No. 404A. 


An amendment to Section 1206 of the 
school code making school districts liable 
for the salaries of teachers when schools 
are closed on account of contagious dis- 
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eases or for other reasons. No. 139. 
An amendment to Section 1205 of the 
school code providing that teachers’ sala- 
ries may be increased at any time deemed 
advisable and a new contract entered into. 
This amendment validates any increases 
that may have been made without previous 
contracts being cancelled. No. 140. 
An act amending Section 1406 of the 
school code by providing for consolidation 
of schools in fourth class districts when- 
ever the average attendance is ten or less 
than ten, providing transportation where 
necessary and an appropriation from the 
State to cover one-half the cost of such 
transportation. No. 453. 
An act making an appropriation of 
$750,000 for the School Employe’s Retire- 
ment Board. No. 400A. 
An act amending Section 1413 of the 
school code by providing special education 
for certain children incapable of being edu- 
cated in the regular classes of the public 
schools. No. 446. 
An act providing for the time during 
which pupils may be taught in institutions 
for the blind in the Commonwealth. 
No. 121. 
An act designating September 28, or the 
nearest school day, as Frances Willard 
Day in the public schools. No. 151. 
An act making fire prevention instrucr 
tion in public and private schools man- 
datory and imposing certain duties on the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
No. 286. 
An amendment to Section 1 of the Act 
of April 15, 1907, fixing the salary of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
$12,000 per annum and to be full compensa- 
tion for any and all services required of 
him. No. 155. 
An act making a deficiency appropriation 
to the Bureau of Vocational Education. 
No. 379A 
An amendment adding Section 1512 to 
the school code providing that directors 
may furnish necessary food, clothing and 
transportation to pupils attending special 
schools for tubercular children. No. 165. 
An amendment to Sections 542, 1501, 
1503 and 1505 of the school code providing 
an occupation tax of not less than $1.00 nor 
more than $5.00 in school districts of the 
second, third and fourth classes, eliminat- 
ing optional medical inspection in third 
and fourth class districts and making it 
mandatory, and including medical inspec- 
tion of teeth for all pupils. No. 394. 
A new code of administration for the 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund, increasing allow- 
ances and dividing appropriations on the 
basis of county classification. No. 354 


- An act making an appropriation for 
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schools among the Cornplanter Indians of 
Warren County. No. 386A. 
An act requiring compulsory and suc- 
cessful vaccination for all pupils of public 
or private schools and fixing a fine for 
every violation of this law. No. 198. 
An act amending section 617 requiring 
that all school construction costing over 
$300 shall be done under contract. 
No. 352. 
An act amending Section 1316 of the 
school code authorizing the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to grant provisional 
college certificates to graduates of music, 
having the degree of Bachelor of Music 
and having completed the prescribed num- 
ber of hours of pedagogical studies re- 
quired by this section of the law. No. 393. 
An act amending the act of June 17, 
1913, providing revenue for state and 
county purposes by including for taxation 
“evidence of indebtedness, all script bonds, 
certificates,” etc. No. 375. 
An act to provide instruction in citizen- 
ship to foreign born residents of Pennsyl- 
vania who are not required to attend the 
public schools, under the joint administra- 
tion of the court of common pleas of any 
county and the county superintendent of 
schools. No. 311. 
An act to assist worthy young men and 
women graduates of secondary schools of 
the State to obtain a higher education by 
awarding competitive college scholarships 
of $100 a year for four years under the 
general direction of the State Board of 
Education. No. 417. 
An act amending Section 1504 of the 
school code by requiring a report to the 
Commissioner of Health, on or before the 
first day of September of each year, of the 
names of the medical inspectors, with the 
number of assistants, that have been ap- 
pointed for the ensuing year. No. 253. 
An act amending Section 1607 of the 
school code by providing for the teaching 
of loyalty and good citizenship in the public 
schools of the Commonwealth. No. 263. 
An act amending Section 1414 of the 
school code enabling school directors of 
fourth class districts to fix 12 years instead 
of 14 years as the age at which compulsory 
attendance may be reduced. No. 443. 
An act amending Section 207 of the 
school code by making county and assist- 
ant county superintendents ineligible as 
school directors. No. 256. 
An act amending Section No. 1436 of 
the school code by fixing the minimum 
salary of attendance officers in districts of 
the first class at $1,200 per annum. 
No. 404 
’ An act requiring quarantining in cases 
of communicable diseases and imposing 
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certain duties on school officers and 
teachers, No. 400. 
Senate Bills—An act amending Section 
515 of the school code making legal bonds 
issued during the period when legal pro- 
ceedings were in operation for the annexa- 
tion of certain territory to school districts. 
No. 18. 
An act amending Section 2034 of the 
school code giving the State Board of 
Education the power to make purchases 
and sales of real estate for the state owned 
normal schools. No. 59. 
An amendment to the act of May 3, 1909, 
requiring approved fire prevention equip- 
ment in certain school buildings, etc., and 
omitting the requirement that auditoriums 
shall conform to certain requirements by 
June I, 1920. No. 202. 
An act authorizing cities and boroughs 
to furnish rooms in any public building as 
meeting places for patriotic organizations. 
No. 32!. 
An act defining consolidation of schools, 
providing for the establishment and regu- 
lation of consolidated schools, and provid- 
ing for State aid for the transportation of 
pupils to and from consolidated schools. 
No. 244. 
An act amending the act of May 5, 1852, 
to allow railroads to negotiate with school 
districts and other bodies for the right of 
way over their properties. No, 127. 
An amendment to Section 1607 of the 
school code adding “instruction in safety 
first methods” to the course of study. 


No. 98. 
An act making an appropriation for the 
Pennsylvania Schoolship. No. 300. 


A joint resolution providing for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to investigate 
the public school system and distribution 
of appropriations therefor, and making an 
appropriation. Joint Resolution No. 29A. 

An amendment to Section 329 of the 
school code providing that in second, third 
and fourth class school districts no com- 
pensation shall be paid to any school treas- 
urer on account of any balance in his hands 
paid over to his successor nor for the re- 
payment of any loan or redemption of any 
bonds whether upon orders or otherwise. 

No. 440. 

An act exempting certain playgrounds 
from taxation where the entire revenue is 
applied to the support and improvement 
of said playgrounds. No. 226. 

An act amending an act regulating the 
importation into Pennsylvania of delin- 
quent, dependent or defective children so 
as to reduce the amount of indemnity bond 
in favor of the State from $10,000 to 
$1,000. No. 405. 

An act prohibiting children between eight 
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and fourteen years of age unaccompanied 
by their parents or other responsible adult 
from attending, without permits, moving 
picture theatres during certain hours and 
providing penalties. No. 317. 
An act empowering cities of the second 
and third classes, boroughs and counties 
to operate recreation centers, authorizing 
school districts to join in the maintenance 
of such activities and providing for the 
issuance of bonds and levying taxes for 
such purposes. No. 322. 
An act providing for the establishment 
of a Bureau of Rehabilitation in the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry and au- 
thorizing cooperation of this work with the 
public schools. No. 418. 
An act amending Section No. 1038 of the 
school code by eliminating the provision 
that teachers must be teaching “now” in 
order to have professional certificates re- 
newed. No. 407. 
An act amending Section 2035 of the 
school code by taking the appointment of 
trustees for state-owned normal schools 
from the State Board of Education and 
vesting this authority in the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. No. 413. 
An act amending Section 1009 of the 
school code by fixing the salary of the 
First Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction at $7,500 and the annual salary 
of the Second Deputy at $6,000. No. 280 
An act amending Section 902 of the 
school code by making the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction the “ chief 
executive officer” as well as president ex- 

officio of the State Board of Education. 
No. 281. 
1919-1921 State Appropriations for Educa- 

tional Purposes. 
Elementary Schools ........... $0,561,220. 


Minimum salaries for teachers.. 4,500,000. 
Borough and Twp. High Schools —_750,000. 
Vocational Schools ............ 350,000. 
Agricultural Schools ........... 300,000. 
County Superintendents ........ 315,080. 
Assistant County Superintendents 208,800. 
Expenses of County Supts. ..... 66,000. 
Expenses of Asst. County Supts. 84,000. 
Normal School tuition ......... 850,000. 
Normal School maintenance .... 460,000 
Normal School repairs ......... 139,000. 
Normal School mortgage indebt- 

WORE veicros oeihs Uaeuen ev avemeese 225,000. 
Normal School purchase ....... 100,000. 
Normal School deficiency ...... 272,536. 10 
Bureau of Vocational Education 

GERCIORCY 5. oS cic iig s dvicule’e 11,500. 
Dept. of Public Instruction...... 441,000. 


For increases in teachers’ salaries 6,000,000. 


ss: ve Employees’ Retirement 

Rees pean Hee 750,000. 
Edueation of Blind Babies...... 10,000. 
Appropriation for scholarships... 16,000. 
Investigation of school system.. 2,000. 


$25,503,036.10 








